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THE HIDERY STORY OF CREATION. 


By JAmMEs DEANns. 


In a previous paper I showed that the Hidery had two phra- 
tries or brotherhoods, and that the representative crests of 
these two were the raven and the eagle. I also showed .that 
these two were divided into twenty-five clans, who were each 
of them distinguished by certain coats-of-arms or crests, and 
these crests were represented by certain animals, fishes and 
birds,—also by the rain-bow, the sun, moon and the thunder- 
bird. While speaking of phratries I may say that the neigh- 
boring tribes of the Hidery are somewhat different, to this 
extent: the Tsimsheans have, I believe, four—the raven, eagle, 
wolf and bear; the Klingat of Southern Alaska, like the Hidery, 
only two, the raven and wolf—Yehl and Kanuk—phratries. 
Each of these has almost all the same coat-of-arms. Con- 
nected with nearly allof them is astory. These two. phratries, 


‘to a certain extent, represent good and evil, positive and nega- 


tive. Every phratry and clan had an instrument with which 
they could imitate the call of their respective crests. The 
ravens were not allowed to use those of the eagle, nor the eagle 
those of the raven. They also had certain dances. The move- 
ments in the dances corresponded more or less to those of the 
animal, bird, or whatever was the subject of the crest. There 
were certain degrees belonging to these crests, into .which.a 

erson had to be initiated. .These degrees entitle them to a 

uden Skeel of two or more degrees, as the case may be. The 
Tuden Skeel is shown on the houses and totem posts by a head 
with a hat. From the center of it rises a sort of cone, witha 
lot of pieces all of one size, joined together. Each piece repre- 
sents one degree. They also had masks, or false-faces, cut 
out of a block of wood. Also a mortuary column with a num- 
ber of black and white stripes on it. These are all of the same 
width and encircle the shaft of the column. I saw one at 
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Skidegat’s town, on which were fourteen of these black and 
white circles. A chief, or a person of high standing, had to 
wear a sort of cloak, attached to a head-dress. On the front of 
the head-piece was carved one of the crests of the wearer. Set 
into its face were a number of abalone shells. Fixed into the 
top of this head-gear, standing upright, were a number of sea- 
lion bristles. These were put in to form a small circle, within 
which were placed a lot of eagle down-feathers. While dancing 
and jumping about and shaking their heads, this down would 
fly about, covering everything. Attached to this head-gear was 
a yard or two of calico. This had a large number of ermine 
skins sewed to it. This usually hung down the back of the 
wearer. The Hidery name for this is chil/ka, the Tsimsheans 
call it am halloid, (good or nice halloid). With this I shall 
finish my description of their social ways for the present, and 
take the raven phratry. 

The raven which is used is the one common to this coast, and 
is by some ornithologists classed as corvus catotof. Yet he 
is more then a mere raven, or phratry, in their estimation, be- 
cause he has always been considered as the embodiment of the 
creator and preserver of all. 


Every nation on this coast has a name for him in their own 
language. The Sangus, Sauich, Cowitchians and others give 
the name Spaul; the Fort Ruperts, Billu Billus, call him Cov-e- 
ah; the Southern Hidery call him Chov-e-ah; the Northern 
Hidery and the Southern Alaskans call him Yeh/; the Tsim- 
sheans call him Cauck. According to the Hidery, the god Ne- 
kilst-luss, in all of his works ot creation and providence, assumed 
the shape of a raven. All of the above mentioned nations hada 
god to whom was ascribed the same functions ; all of them when 
asked if they had a god, and what was his name, would always 
give the name as raven. All the others except the Hidery seem 
to have lost the old god name for the raven. This god, 
‘Ne-kilst-luss, under different names, represented good and evil. 
As the creator he is known as Ne-kilst-luss ; as goodness he is 
known as Sun-i-a-tlai-duss, and as the evil principle he is known 
as Haidu-tan-ah. In the shape of a raven he existed from all 
eternity. Before this world cawne into being, as a raven he 
brooded over the intense darkness which prevailed, until after 
zons of ages, by the continual flapping of his wings, he beat the 
-darkness down to solid ground. After this he gave the new 
found earth a principle of evolution. For a long time the only 
light in the world was a dim, hazy one given off by the earth. 
When the earth was in a condition to receive the stronger light 
‘from the sun, moon and stars, he set himself to get hold of them. 
They were in possession of a great chief named Settin-ki-juss, 
who lived far up on the Skeeun. He had them in three separate 
-boxes, and kept them only for his own use. 
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He (Ne-kilst-luss) sent to this chief and told him that the 
earth was now in a condition to receive more light, and for that 
purpose he wanted the contents of his three boxes. On no 
account would the old fellow part with them. So being deter- 
mined to obtain them, he took the tollowing means: This old 
chief had a daughter. So, in order to become one of the 
family, the better to gain the long-wished-for prize, he turned 
himselt into the leaf of a spruce tree and floated on the water 
she drank, and was swallowed by her. In due season she gave 
birth to a son, who, of course, was Ne-kilst-luss. He rapidly 
grew up to bea fine, sturdy boy, and became, not only a great 
favorite with his grandfather, but a spoiled child. So much did 
the old man spoil him that he could not refuse him anything. 
Seeing this, the boy asked for one of the boxes to play with. 
This the old chief sternly refused to give. The boy, however, 
raised such a row in the family as only spoiled children can 
do. He gave the old man no peace. So, in desperation, he 
pointed to a box, saying, “Take that one, but be careful and 
do not break it.” The boy, after rolling it about for some time, 
lifted it up and threw it on the floor and broke it open. He 
took it in his beak. It happened to be the sun he had gotten. 
Just as he was about to fly away with it he saw that the kinct 
or smoke hole was shut, but he called to some one, AA, ah, hinct, 
ah, kinct. So soon as the kinct was opened he picked up the 
sun and placed it in the heavens, where it has been ever since 
giving light to the world. 


Having got the sun, his next step was to get possession of the 
moon and stars. These he obtained in the following manner: 
Hearing that the chief had gone up Naas river in order to lay 
in a stock of small fish (ooluchans), and to enable him to see, 
had taken the other two boxes with him. Determined to get 
hold of, at least the moon, he prepared a small false one. Hav- 
ing got a canoe, he started up the river, to find Sittin-ki-juss, 
being anxious to get some of these fish, in order to have his 
canoe covered with scales, because he meant to make believe he 
was fishing likewise. Going along he saw a shag which he 
knew had an ooluchan in its stomach. In order to get the fish, 
he caused the shag and a sea gull to fight. This they did until 
the shag vomited up all the fish in its stomach. This was all 
that Ne-kilst-luss wanted. So he took and rubbed his hands and 
face, and canoe as well, with the fish scales. Having done so, 
he kept on up the river until he met the old man. When they 
met the chief asked him where he had been. To this Ne-kilst- 
luss replied: “I have, like yourself, been fishing; look at my 
canoe.” “How did you see to fish in the dark? You have no 
moon.” Ne-kilst-luss having all the time hid his moon under 
his feathers. “I have,” he replied, letting out a little light, 
“ one of my own, as good as yours.” Settin-ki-juss, seeing an- 
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‘other thoon, apparently as good as his, became so disgusted'that 
the left, leaving the other two boxes behind. This was Ne-kilst- 
‘lass’ opportunity. So he broke'open the other two boxes antl 
‘let out the moon and stars. These ‘he placed in the heavens, 
‘where they have been ever since. 

x & 

oe 

HOW YEHL GOT FRESH WATER. 


At this date the water on the earth was all salt, and unfit for 
use. So he, Ne-kilst-luss, or Yehl, as I shall call him in the 
‘tollowing story, following the usages of the people of Southern 
Alaska, from whom I have this story, hearing that Kannuc 
Wolf had plenty of water, he went off to get some, and a drink 
‘as well. This chief, Kannuc, lived on an island to the east of 
Sitka. He had his house built over his well, in order to pre- 
vent any one from stealing his fresh water. Yehl took his 
canoe, and crossed over to the island. Going over he met Kan- 
nuc, so together they went to his house. [n order to find where 
he kept his fresh water, Yehl asked him for a drink, This he 
got, reserving the residue for further use. After spending the 
‘evening in conversation both fell asleep. After awhile Yehl 
awoke. Seeing his host still asleep, he got up and drank what 
‘was left in the bucket, and flew away with it. So full was he 
with the water that he stuck fast in the smoke hole. Some say 
he picked up the bucket and flew away with it in his beak. 
This mishap awoke Kannuc, who, in order to punish him for 
stealing his fresh water, piled a lot of green fir boughs on the 
‘fire. This made such a smoke ‘that Yehl ‘was not only nearly 
suffocated, but was changed from a beautiful’ white bird to ore 
of sooty blackness. 

When he got out he' flew over to the mainland, letting fall 
~as he went along a few drops of water. Wherever those drops 
fell a large river commenced to flow, and has done so ever since. 
When he reached Hidery land only a few drops of dirty water 
remained. This accounts for most of the streams on Queen 
‘Charlotte’s Island being black and dirty, unlike the others. 

Having made the rivers, his next step was to stock them with 
fish. Having learned that Tsing, the beaver, had plenty of sal- 
mon, but kept them ina lake and river where no one could find 
them. He turned himself into a pretty little boy, and wandered 
away to the beaver’s house. The old chief, seeing him to be a 
rather nice looking little fellow, made him welcome. The better 
to suit his purpose the boy, as I shall name him, was attentive 
to the old beaver’s every want, and in all things tried to please 
him. 

One day they had for dinner what the old beaver called his 
nice salmon, and asked the boy how-he liked them. He replied 
«they were the nicest fish he ever tasted, and asked where they 
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were to be got. To this the old beaver replied. he had a lake 
fyll, of them, and a river of his own, where every season he got 
a. plentiful. supply, but no one knew where they were, and he 
would take care no one ever should know. 

As time passed onward he grew more and more fond of his. 
adopted son, and would take him along with him when he went 
fishing. After awhile he became a better fisher than the old 
beaver himself. After this he would stay at home and send the 
boy alone. For a long time the boy never failed to. return 
nightly, bringing with him a supply of the salmon. All this 
time the boy was nearing the fulfillment of his long-cherished: 
scheme. Getting together one day a lot of fine salmon, he 
started on.his mission, putting in each river as he passed along 
a. quantity of his fish, until his stock was exhausted. This is 
how Ne-kilst-luss cheated old Tsing out of his fish for the bene- 
fit of mankind, and broke his monopoly. 


* * 
* 


THE RAVEN’S CONNECTION WITH THE ORIGIN OF MANKIND. 


When the raven (Ne-kilst-luss) had this world prepared for 
the reception of a being who was to be in his own image, part 
of; himself, mankind, he went to seek for that being. Accord 
ingly, as he walked in the shape of a raven one day along Nicoon’s. 
well-known, point he found lying on the sand a cockle (Car- 
dium Nuttalli).and had several connections with it. Returning 
that way at the end of nine months he found the cockle in the 
same place. Looking at it he heard a sound like “peep, peep,” 
issuing from it. These noises was the cockle in labor. It gave 
birth to six beings, of whom. he was father. These six partook 
ot both sexes. In order to put them to rights he took the 
female principle from three, making them males. On the abdo- 
men of the other three he placed six sea snails, or Beches de mere, 
making them females. Having by these means got the repre- 
sentatives of three families, he told them to have children and 
replenish the earth, because it was theirs. At first these people 
were dark-skinned and thickly covered with hair, had long 
arms and legs, and were unable to walk upright. After many 
generations, these people, so low in their first estate, by a 

. continued selection of the best and fairest looking, were freed of 
hair, and became the people of to-day. The people of to-day, 
though far advanced, have a deal yet to learn, and have a great 
future before them, because, as descendants of God, they are 
always progressing and urged onward by a principle of evo- 
lution implanted in them by their father and creator. 

At first*and for many years or ages the land they lived in 
was always warm and nice, consequently they never were in 

need of anything wherewith to warm: themselves. 
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But a change came after many generations; it grew colder; 
then they were in need of something to afford them: warmth, and 
latterly to cook their food. So in order to give them fire, Ne- 
kilst-luss learned that all the fire was in the possession ot a chief 
who lived on an island far out at sea. So donning his coat of 
feathers, he flew over to the island to get asupply. Seeing a brand 
with a nice glow on it, he picked it up in his beak and quickly 
flew over to the mainland. Before he got over a part of his beak 
was burned off. As soon as he reached the other side he let the 
brand fall among some sticks and stones, breaking it into sparks. 
As soon as these sparks fell on the sticks and stones they quickly 
absorbed the fire. So ever since whosoever strikes two of these 
stones together, they will give out the fire, also if any one rub 
two of the sticks together, they, too, will do the same. This is 
how the Hidery got fire. 

** 
THE SCAMSUM AND MAMMA CHICKA. 


Long ago, as I have said, the climate was warm, and at the 
same time the land was very moist, and consequently brought 
forth mosquitos of an enormous size. Their bites were terrible 
and deadly, many of the people dying from their bites, A sad 
cry went up to Ne-kilst-luss for relief. He heard their prayer, 
and sent the Scamsum (mosquito hawk), and gave him the 
mosquitos for food. This hawk was unable to eat them all. See- 
ing this, Ne-kilst-luss sent the Dragon Fly (mamma chicka), to 
help him. So there soon was relief from their tormentors; like- 
wise, the climate growing colder, very much helped to do away 
with them. 

The laws of evolution established by Ne-kilst-luss were im- 
mutable. So in course of time this Northern climate not only 
grew colder, but ice began to form, and snow deeply covered 
first the hill tops, then afterward, the lowlands, Finally the 
cold became so intense that they had to move farther south. 
This they did, led by a woman whose name was Call-cah-jude 
(woman of the ice). They left in a body for a warmer home, 
where they lived for many generations. Afterward, when the 
climate again got warmer, they moved to Alaska and to Queen 
Charlotte’s Islands, 


* * 
* 


AN ACCOUNT OF A GREAT FLOOD. 


The same laws which brought the snow and ice brought also 
a terrible rush of water, which finally covered the whole earth, 
at least Hidery land. Thunder and lightning and rain which 
fell in torrents on the earth, quaked and rent it everywhere. Out 
of these rents came fire and water. The people, terribly afraid 
of the rising waters, made for their canoes and for the high 
mountain near Gumshend, Queen Charlotte’s Islands, which 
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was above the rising waters. Many of them lost their lives be- 
fore they reached the mountain, because their canoes were broken 
by the floating drift wood. Those who were fortunate enough to 
reach the mountain remained there until the waters dried up. 
Then they ventured down again and tried to find the homes they 
left, but all was so changed no trace of them was to be seen. 
Being few in number, the survivors became quite disheartened. 
Seeing them in such a state Ne-kilst-luss, in shape of a raven, 
appeared to them and advised them to be of good cheer, saying 
if they would do as he told them they would soon have plenty of 
company. They replied they would be glad to do anything for 
the best. Well, then, all of you gather together a pile of stones. 
Then stand with your faces toward the pile. Then all of you 
pick up the stones and throw them over your head backward, 
and await the result. This they did, all of them. Each stone 
as soon as it touched the ground jumped up either a man or a 
woman. So they soon had plenty of companions and felt much 
better. 

Yehl, or Ne-kilst-luss, himself, in shape of a raven, was pre- 
served during the flood by sticking his beak into a cloud and 
holding on until the waters left. 

For a long time the people lived in fear of another flood. As 
time passed onward without another visitation, they felt more 
comfortable, and soon everything went on as before, always get- 
ting better as time passed. 

When Yehl wished to regulate the seasons, he called together 
in council all the animals, in order to have their opinion with 
regard to the number of months in each of the four seasons. 
There was a deal of argument as to the length of the summer and 
winter quarters ; some wanted three months of winter and four of 
summer, others of them, more especially the sleepers, wanted 
three months of summer and four of winter. While the subject 
was being discussed Yehl asked Saugh the (raccoon) for his 
opinion. Holding up his hand with his five fingers upward, he 
said, “I want five months of winter and four of summer.” As 
soon as the Saugh expressed his opinion Yehl took a hold of 
his thumb and wrenched it off, saying, “ four months of winter 
we shall have forever.” And so it was decided. Of course, this 

refers to Southern Alaska. 

' When Yehl had finished his labors he retired to the east in 
order to have a long rest. In the far east, near the source of the 
tiver Naas, there is a very high mountain with a large hole in it. 
He lives in this hole, from which he often flies when the east 
wind blows. The name of this mountain is Naas Shieky Yehl— 
that is, Yehl’s dwelling on the Naas. 

This is all I can say abot the raven as a crest or clan and 
phratry. In my next paper I shall take the Sun clan and tell 
its story. 
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NOTES ON THE KOOTENAY INDIANS. 
By A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


IIIL—MYTHOLOGY AND FOLKLORE. 


Besides a few legends published by Dr. Franz Boas in the 
“Verhandlungen der Berliner anthropologischen Gesellschait” 
for r891 and some abstracts of myths by the present writer in 
the “Report of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science” for 1892, there has been very little written of the myth- 
ology and folklore of the Kootenays, In this paper (and in 
others to follow) an attempt will be made to give a brief account 
of the mythology of this little-known tribe of Indians, based 
upon the writer's own notes, made whilst resident among them. 


COSMOGONY AND WORLD IDEAS. 


As the Algonkian Chippewas. use ak, so do the Kootenay 
Indians use amak, whose primitive signification is “earth, mud, 
dirt,” in the extended sense of “land, country,” then “earth, 
world.” In his version of the Lord’s Prayer, De Smet 
renders the words “on earth” by yuno amak (in his spelling 
younoamake; yuno, “on’’). The Indians use the following ex- 
pressions: Aitonaga amakis, “the land ot the Kootenays;” 
na amak, “the land, this country,” etc. There is also in use the 
expression, K’ape amazk (lit., “all lands, the whole earth”), which 
is a fair equivalent of our “world.” There are two words, natanik 
and. mukkua, which mean both “sun” and “moon;” the last, 
however, is obsolescent, occurring chiefly in compounds. Wher- 
ever ambiguity would otherwise arise, the “moon” is called 
K' tsitlmeyet natanik, “night sun.” The words in use for “sunrise” 
are, Kiyuakumi nukkua; yua kumi nukkuane; these may mean 
“the sun is painting.’”’ The “aurora” is called Kanos itlmeyet, 
“red sky,” and the “red sky” at sunset is termed Kitenus it/meyet, 
from Kitenustik, “to paint (red)”, and agkitlmeyet, “sky.” The 
“sunset” is called Kiwatum nukkua, the signification of which is 
“sun over (behind) the mountains.” Another word for “sunset” 
is watl koaet, which also signifies “evening,” and is related to 
watlkoa, “yesterday.” The “full moou” is K’ape'ne natanik, 
“there-is-all the moon;” the “moon in the second quarter, éczko- 
saka natanik, “piece of moon.” The “rising” of the heavenly 
bodies is expressed by the general term, owokine (“it rises”), and 
“the moon is new” is rendered by “laowokine natantk, “the moon 
rises again (#/a).” The word for “star” is agkitlnohos, which is 
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evidently a derivative of nohos (nos), “red.” The “morning star” 

and the “evening star” are both termed guwitl ttlnohes, “big star.” 

The “north star” is called #autla, ‘grizzly bear;” the “Pleiades” 
are called agkiti kanka;” the “milky way” is called ageemats 

gaetltsin, “the trail ot the dog.” A “meteor” or “falling star” is 

Kanugo (trom Kanugo'ne,) “it falls.” The “thunder” and the 

“thunder-bird” are termed muma; the lightning is caused by the 

arrows which this bird shoots. It is interesting to note that in 

the Kootenay vocabulary published in 1841 by Prince Maximilian 
the word given for “God” is muma; this has been driven out by: 
the missionary-made term, Yakasin .Kinawaske, “He who made: 
us,” which is now in use among these Indians. The sum is: 
looked upon as a man, the moon as a woman, while the stars: 
are Indians who, from time to time, have ascended to the sky. 


* 
* 
ORIGIN OF THE SUN AND MOON. 


In the beginning there was no sun and an Indian tried to 
make it, as did several after him, but without any success. Finally 
the Coyote (Skinkuts) tried his hand, and next morning the sun: 
rose over the tops of the mountains. Another version of this’ 
legend makes the Coyote manufacture the’ sun out of some: 
grease made into a ball; the sun rises all right, but does not last 
very long, and the people are angry at him, Then the Chicken- 
hawk (Accipiter Cooperi), called Jntlak by the Indians, a male 
character, essays the task, and the sun is created in all its glory: 
But the Coyote is so angry at the success of the Chicken-hawk 
that he shoots an arrow at the sun and set the earth on fire, and 
the coloring of his fur bears evidence of the fact to this very day, 
for he had great difficulty in escaping with his life. A variant, 
recorded by Dr. Boas, makes the two sons of the Wild-cat try’ 
to create the sun and the moon. The elder turned himself into: 
the sun, and by his brightness dispelled the gloom which the 
great black body and outspread wings of the raven had caused 
in the world; the younger, rising behind the mountains, became 
the moon. The Coyote, whose efforts had been attended with 
no success, got very angry and shot an arrow at the sun, which, 
however, did not strike it, but fell upon the dry grass and caused: 
- the first prairie-fire. The version obtained by the present writer 
ascribes the making of the moon to the Chicken-hawk. Proba- 
bly the Chicken-hawk is identical with the younger of the Wild- 
cats. The Coyote and the Chicken-hawk appear to be the most 
conspicuous figures in Kootenay mythology and are both males, 
the wife of the Chicken-hawk being a little bird called Sukpeka, 
The Coyote’s wives seem to have been quite numerous; among. 
them was the dog. Some Indians say that the Chicken-hawk 
made the. stars and the rainbow (tnistmin), as well as the moon. 
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The Great Bear constellation, called “/aut/a, is looked upon as a 
female grizzly bear, formerly an Indian woman in the time man 
and the animals were pretty much the same kind of beings. 


* * 
* 


ORIGIN OF THE CLOUDS, 


In the beginning there were no clouds. There was only 
numa, the great thunder-bird,inthesky. By and by along came 
the Coyote and his daughter. The thunder-bird had no wife, so 
he took the daughter of the Coyote, The Coyote then made a 
little sack or bag, which he gave to the thunder-bird’s wife fora 
blanket. This blanket is the clouds which we now see in the 
sky. This story appears to have arisen from the resemblance of 
the word “aqk’atl,” cloud, and “aqkatl,” sack, cloth for making 


sacks, 
Se. @ 
* 


mj ‘ORIGIN OF MEN. 


According to a legend obtained by Dr. Boas, when men were 
first created they rose up before they were quite finished and 
began to dance, ang ept on dancing till they fell down dead. 
Then new men \g@@ created, from whom the present race of 
Indians is desce The story of creation given by the Koo- 





‘ tenays to the writer of these notes, states that the first male 


Indian came out of a hole in the ground somewhere east of the 
Rocky mountains, while the first woman was obtained by an 
Indian from a spirit in the mountains. 

Rev. E. F. Wilson has recorded a very curious legend of the 
Canadian Kootenay Indians, between some of whom and the 
white Americans of the adjoining portions of the United States 
there is no great love lost: “Once upon a time, they say, they 
(Kootenays) and the Pesioux (French-Canadian voyageurs) lived 
together in such happiness that the Great Spirit above envied 
their happy condition. So he came to the earth, and as he was 
riding on the prairies on the other side of the Rocky mountains 
he killed a buffalo, and out of the buffalo crawled a lank, lean 
figure, called a ‘ Boston man,’ and from that day to this their 
troubles commenced, and there never will be peace again till 
they go to the land of their fathers.” This is so strange a story 
that one might almost suspect it of being un-Indian. 


* * 
* 
ORIGIN OF ANIMALS, ETC. 


The animals apparently existed long before men were upon 
earth, but it is very difficult sometimes to say whether these 
creatures were not more human than bestial in their characteris- 
tics. Kootenay mythology is largely concerned with the doings 
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and exploits of animals, of which the Coyote, the Chicken-hawk, 
the Turtle, the Grizzly Bear, the Fox, the Rabbit, the Wolf, the 
Owl and the Frog are the chief. 

A legend obtained by Dr. Boas states that when the muskrat 
killed his wife, he made the animals believe that the arrow which 
was found sticking in her body came from the sky. After all 
the other animals had tried, the hawk shot an arrow into the 
sky, and by shooting another into the end of the first one and 
so on made a chain of arrows, by which the muskrat, followed 
by all the other animals, climbed up. But “when the muskrat 
got to the top he began shooting at the other animals, but they 
returned the fire and killed the muskrat. Then the chain broke, 
and all the arrows were piled up in a heap and became the 
Rocky mountains.” The legend goes on to say that “the ani- 
mals were nearly all left up in the sky and did not know how to 
come down again. They made a sling and caught the great 
thunder-bird and pulled out its feathers. The feathers were 
distributed to the animals as far as they would go, and they made 
for themselves wings and flew down and became birds; and 
others, who could not get feathers, fell into the sea and became 
fishes. The sucker fell upon a rock and broke all his bones, and 
had to borrow new ones from all the other animals; that is why 
he is so full of bones.” 


The story of the origin of horses, as related by the Kootenays 
to the present writer in 1891, is as follows: Formerly the Indians 
had no horses. Once upon a time a medicine man cut a piece 
of wood into the shape of a horse and threw it on the ground; 
it became alive, and was the first horse. 


Of the origin of mosquitos and flies there are two accounts. 
The first is that they sprang from the ashes of a child-stealing 
witch, whom some of her would-be victims (or, in one version 
of the myth, the coyote, who has changed himself into a child,) 
manage to tumble into a fire-pit and thus destroy. The second 
makes them spring from the body of the first mosquito, who 
ate so much blood that his body burst into pieces. The writer 
of these notes has treated of these legends in his articles on the 
“Owl and the Coyote” and on the “Origin of Mosquitos.” : 


Appended is a brief bibliography of Kootenay mythology and folklore: . 


1. Boas, Franz.—British Association for the Advancement of Science, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne meeting, 1889. Fifth Report on the Northwestern 
Tribes of Canada. London, 1889, 103 pp., 8vo. Contains, p. 46, notes 
on birth, marriage and death customs of the Kutonaqa; p. 52, religion; 
Pp. 59, shamanism. 

2. Boas, Franz.—Einige Sagen der Kootenay. Verh der Berliner Gesellsch 
J. Anthrop., etc., Jahrg, 1891, S. 161-172. : 

3. Chamberlain, A. F.—British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Edinburgh meeting, 1892. Eighth Report on the Northwestern Tribes 
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of Canada, Report on the Kootenay Indians of Southeastern British 
Columbia. London, 1892, 71 pp., 8vo. Part II., pp. 31-38 devoted to 
mythology and folklore. 

4. Chamberlain, A. F.—Der Wettlauf: Eine Sage der Kitonaqa. Am Ur- 
Quell, II1., Bd., (1892) S. 212-213. 

5. Chamberlain, A. F.—Sagen vom Ursprung der Fliegen und Moskiten. 
Ibid., IV., Bd. (1893), S. 129-131. Contains abstracts of Kootenay 
legends of origin of mosquitos. 

6. Chamberlain, A. F.—The Coyote and the Owl (Tales of the Kootenay 
Indians). Mem. Intern. Cong. Anthr. (1893), Chicago, 1894, pp. 282-284. 

7. Chamberlain, A. F.—A Kootenay Legend: The Coyote and the Mountain 
Spirit. Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, Vol. VII (1894) PP. 195-196. 

8. Wilson, Rev. E. F.—The Kootenay Indians. Our Forest Children, Vol. 
ITT (1890), No. 13, New Series No. 11, April, on. pp. 164-168. Contains 
on pp. 166-167 abstracts of a few Kootenay legends, chiefly derived 
from Dr. Boas. 





“AN ABORIGINAL WAR CLUB.” 


By JAMES WICKERSHAM, 


A very fair display of aboriginal weapons was made by pri- 
vate collectors at the Inter-State Fair held at Tacoma in 1894. 
In the collection exhibited by the Pullman College of the State 
of Washington was a plaster cast of a stone implement found in 
a mound in Bent County, Colorado, by J. B. Aldrich, the origi- 
nal being now in the Smithsonian Institution. This weapon is 
fifteen inches long, and bears this astonishing legend: “ Patu- 
Patu or Merai, said to have been found in a mound, Bent County, 
Colorado; believed to have come from New Zealand, Pacific 
Ocean ; original No. 61,959 in U. S. National Museum ; collected 
by J. B. Aldrich!” Upon a careful examination I was satisfied 
that this cast was not of a New Zealand specimen, but of a typi- 
cal Indian war club, quite common throughout that vast stretch 
of country from Alaska to Peru, via Puget Sound, Columbia 
river, Great Salt Lake, Pueblos, Mexico, Central America and 
thence to the land of the Incas, where it was reproduced in 
bronze. My opinion was strengthened upon an examination of 
a descriptive catalogue issued by the Smithsonian Institution in 
1892, in which a history of this identical weapon is found. The 
catalogue is entitled “ Labels for Collection of Casts of Prehis- 
toric Implements,” and the following extract will be interesting 
for many things found in it, as well as some which are missing: 
“Patu-Patu or Merai. This is the traditional weapon of the New 
Zealander. They may be made of wood, but usually are of hard 
greenstone, the jade of that country. They have been polished 
with a species of corundum found in the island. They are finely 
and symmetrically made, must have required much labor, and 
are valued highly. They become heirlooms and are given proper 
names. A sword knot is attached either by a groove or hole. 
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This specimen was given by J. B, Aldrich, who describes it by 
letter from Memphis, June 25, 1883, thus: “It was dug out of 
a mound under my direction in 1866, while Quartermaster U. S. 
Army. The mound was situated just south of the Arkansas 
river near the thirty-eighth parallel, in Bent County, South East 
Colorado. It was the theory of Kit Carson, who accompanied 
the command, that it had been secreted there by some of the 
Comanche or Apache Indians, who then oc- 
cupied the Territory. The hole was filled 
with a remnant of the loop made of vegetable 
fiber.” 
It will be seen by this testimony of the col- 
lector, as well as by a most competent witness, 
Kit Carson, that the probability is that the 
weapon did not come from New Zealand, and 
this assumption of its foreign workmanship 
probably arose from the fact that it so closely 
resembled the characteristic weapon of the 
Maoris. To show this relationship, I have 
copied a cut of a Patu-Patu or Merai, from 
“Savage Weapons at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition.”* It is there 
described as “the Merai or Patu- 
Patu of New Zealand is a two-- 
ra) edged club ofa prolonged ovoidal 
shape. It usually has a hole in 
the neck for a wrist cord. Fig. 7 
Ig. 1.—Stone‘Macana” (Fig, 2 in this article) is of green 
— jade, very symmetrical, and beau- 
tifully polished with a species of corundum found 
in the island. Fig, 10 is a carved weapon, the 
name of which was Katkonohi, or ‘face eater.’ It 
is made from a bone of a spermaceti whale, and 
has the reputation of having been handed down in 
the family for twelve generations. Merais of this 
shape are also made of wood, but are not as much 
valued as those of harder and more enduring mate- 
rials.” By comparing the cuts, 1 and 2, with the ~- 
language used in relation to them, it will be seen - am 
that the label for Fig. 1 prepared by the Smithsonian rig. 2—Stone Patt 
Institution was evidently based upon the informa- a anil 
tion in the Report of 1879. Instead of accepting the plain tes- 
timony of Aldrich and Carson it was thought better to theorize 
—hence the mistake. The implement in question is a typical 
American weapon, 
It is much more likely that the Maoris of New Zealand obtained 





*Smithsonian Report, 1879, page 219-20. 
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‘their weapon from the north-west coast of America than that it 


came to Colorado from Polynesia, In the ANTIQUARIAN for 
December, 1894, I have undertaken to show that the Polynesians 
reached their Oceanica homes from the north-east, via the 


( 


“ Kuro-shiwo,” or “black stream,” of the Jap- 
anese, together with its southern flow off the 
coasts of Washington, Oregon and California, 
and the return equatorial flow to Asia, The 
Indians ot Alaska to Columbia river travel on 
the ocean in their splendid great canoes, and it 
is not impossible that the weapon first reached 
Polynesia by these people drifting to the islands 
of the Pacific. Bethat as it may, it is a common 
weapon from Alaska to Southern Oregon, as 





well as on Puget Sound and the 
Columbia river, in Mexico and 
Peru. 


During a twenty years’ resi- 
dence at Umatilla, Oregon, Mrs. 
Helen A. Kunzie has been an 

° enthusiastic and intelligent col- 
lector of the archzology of that 

ug, locality. Her home lies at the 

at Ny oy ee of the Umatilla river, on 
nn the banks of the Columbia, about 
eighty miles east of Dalles, Oregon. In pre- 
historic times the Aztecs traded in this region, 
as well as Puget Sound, for Mrs. Kunzie has in 
her rare and valuable collection a characteristic 
three-legged “ metate,” exactly like those of 
Moqui and Mexico, a similar one having been 
recently found on Puget Sound. Her collection 
also embraces the finest display of obsidian 
knives probably north of Mexico, and her thou- 
sands of arrow points are jewels. The most 
interesting specimen, however, in her priceless 
collection is a bronze “ Macana,” or war club. 
It is exactly like Fig. 1 from the Colorado Mound. 
I have compared them side by side, and barring 
the material, they are exact counterparts, and 
may have been made at the same time by the 
same mechanic. This bronze specimen was 
found on the Columbia river bluffs opposite 
Umatilla, in Klickitat County, Washington, in 











3° 


Fig. 4—Wood “Slub- 


bets,”’ et 
houna” 


an ancient grave. It appears to have been cast, and is a finely 
made implement. It is, like the Colorado specimen, fifteen inches 
long and of the same width, havirg the same hole for the string 
or sword knot. So far as I know it is the only bronze ever 
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found in this region, and only proves two things: (1) That the 
brorize of Mexico reached the Columbia river, with other char- 
acteristic Aztec implements, either by being carried by traders, 
or by traffic from tribe to tribe ; (2) that the Mexican “ Macana” 
was of the same shape in Colorado, Columbia river and north- 
ward. 


The Nusqually Indian name for this weapon is “ slubbets,” 
and the form is well known to all tribes in this region, from the 
Columbia to Alaska. Fig. 4 is a typical wood “ slubbets,” and 
was made for me by an ancient Nusqually mechanic. They 
formerly made them out of yew wood, whale bone, elk’s horn 
and stone. They made two 
forms of the stone, the common 
one being like figures 1, 2 and 3, 
while a ruder style was also quite 
often found. This kind did not 
widen out into the ovoidal shape, 
but continued about one width ; 
to the end, while the cross sec- 
tion was diagonal. It was fin- ( 
ished with a hole for thong, and | ! 
usually embellished with some ( 
ornamentation at the handle. I ( 

( 
( 
( 
( 








have one of.these specimens in 
my collection, and Rev. Myron 
Eells of Skokomish Indian res- 
ervation hasanother. The Indian 
who made the wood “ slubbets ” 
No. 4 had not previously seen 
any of my specimens, and his 
implement therefore was not fin- 
ished with any fixed ideas except 
those derived from his ancient 
occupation as an arrow and war 
club maker. I state this be- ™ 
cause upon his weapon he has 
placed two lines lengthwise of "0-52 Whalebone Io. 6 syne (Ma 
the implement which are ex- 

tremely interesting as evidence. He did not finish the weapon 
before sending it to me, for he did not bore the hole for the 
string, but only marked it with a pencil. 

What other ornamentation he would have placed on it, if any, 
we may gather from an examination of the next two figures, 
which contain the same base lines as Fig. 4. Fig. 5 is a whale 
bone “ slubbets” found in an old Indian grave on Puget Sound. 
The State University at Seattle has one almost exactly like it, of 
the same material and ornamentation, and the form is quite 
common, This specimen, like Fig. 4, is finished at the handle 
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to represent a bird’s head, while down the length of the blade is 
found the two base lines. It is ornamented on both sides alike, 
The upper ends of the base lines support a human head from 
which extends rays, and I presume it was intended to represent 
the sun. It is twenty-one inches long and quite heavy. It isa 
beautiful implement, and has a yellow—almost brown—appear- 

ance from age and burial. It was evidently the property of some 
chief, and was worth many slaves. 

Of a common form with Fig. 5 is another specimen of the 
Aztec “macana” found on page 560, volume 4, 
Bancroft’s ‘“ Native Races.” This stone “ma- 
cana” from Mexico and the richly carved whale 

bone “slubbets” from Puget Sound are of one 
common type. The Athapascan race spread 
from the shores of Bering’s Strait to Hudson 
Bay and thence southward to Oregon. My opin- 
ion is that the Nusqually language of Puget 
Sound is Athapascan and not Salishaw ; a por- 
tion of their people at the extreme south end of 
Puget Sound certainly speak the same language 
as the Apaches of Mexico, Arizona and New 
Mexico. Then why need we teel a doubt that 
Kit Carson was correct when he said that the 
Colorado specimen (Fig. 1) was an Apache im- 
plement—it may have been Aztec, for this race 
certainly traded even in prehistoric times far 
north of the Arkansas river. Bancrott says of 
Fig, 6: “The macana, an Aztec aboriginal’ 
weapon, shown in the cut, is copied from one of 
his (Gondra) plates. The material is probably a 
basaltic stone.” He refers for this statement to 
Prescott, Hist. Cong. Mex. tom. III, pp. 82, 87, 
99 and 101, pl. 25—30. 

The “copper age” is popularly supposed by 
ethnologists to have ended in America with the 
disappearance of the mound-builders in the north 
Fig. 7— pyer “stu and the decline of the Aztec rule in Mexico. 

ts," N. W. Coast. But no greater mistake than this has been made, 
for it yet exists on the northwest coast in its pristine vigor. 
The Thlinkets and other Southern Alaskan tribes are in the 
“copper age” and yet own what are termed “coppers,” or large 
shield-shaped copper sheets marked and carved with heraldic or 
totemic designs. Then, too, they made war clubs out of this 
rich material. Rev. Myron Eells of Skokomish, Hood’s Canal, 
is the owner of a copper “slubbets” figured herein as No. 7 
This was found on Hood’s Canal, and passed into Mr. Eell’s 
possession, who kindly made me the drawing from which Fig. 7 
was prepared. Mr. Eells writes me that the figure on the handle 
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of his copper club is a representation of the thunder-bird; that 
the Clallam name for it is “tin-ting tsetkel.” I have no doubt 
that the bird head on the figures 4 and 5 (and 6?) are also rep- 
resentations of this widespread belief in the mythological thun-., 
der-bird. In the “Savage Weapons at the Centenial Exhibi- 
tion” is a description of a copper “ slubbets” found in Michi- 
gan. I quote the following: ‘“ Another of native copper has 
been found in Michigan, and was shown at the Centennial. It 
is sixteen and one-fourth inches long, two and five-eighth inches 
wide for eleven inches of its length, contracts to one and one- 
half inches, and then enlarges to two inches, to assist the hand- 
grasp. No deduction of importance is to be made from this; 
the blade is but one and one-eighth inches wider than the han- 
dle, and the probability is that the piece of native copper approxi- 
mated that shape, the work of the owner consisting in flattening, 
sharpening and shaping it symmetrically.” The author is en- 
tirely mistaken in his deduction. He describes Mr. Eell’s north- 
west coast copper war club exactly, and the correct deduction 
is this: “A copper ‘slubbets’ from Puget Sound was carried 
in trade via the Nez Perce country to the Yellowstone, and 
thence to Michigan.” Many pipes of Catlinite from the Red 
Pipestone quarries in Dakota are found on Puget Sound and 
the Columbia River—Mrs. Kunzie and I have such specimens, 
The owner of the copper weapon from Michigan has a typical 
weapon from the North Pacific coast, and not, as the author sug- 
gests, an accidental form. 


Many more examples can be given of the existence of this 
weapon in this region; nearly all the early travelers and writers 
on this coast mention it—for instance, Franchere and Jewitt. 
The Indians of Puget Sound and north made warm, finely-woven 
woolen blankets, beautiful and closely-woven basket work ; their 
loom and spinning-wheel is the exact type of the Apache and 
Navajo ; they used the characteristic and identical war club used 
in Mexico; they lived in large, permanent, wooden communal 
houses, but they did not make pottery. Humboldt and Prescott 
affirm that the Aztecs came from the northwest coast—from 
some point north of California; the Indians of Puget Sound, like 
those of the cliff dwellings and Pueblos, as well as the Peru- 
vians, are flatheads ; 2. ¢., they depress by bandages the frontal 
bones of the skull in infancy as a sign of superiority. All lines 
of traditions and migrations go southward; for these reasons I 
am of the opinion that the northwest coast is the American 
home of this typical Indian war club, and that it went from this 
region southward with swarms of tribes from the original hiding 
place of that type of Indian representing the semi-civilization. of 
America, viz., the Cliff-Dwellers, Puebloes, Aztecs and Peruvians. 
If such a type had come north it would have brought what nev ‘r 
existed north of the Columbia—the art of pottery-making. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 
T. F. Wricut, UNITED STATES SECRETARY. 


An intelligent supporter of our work has raised the question, 
“Does Dr. Bliss seem to’ be proceeding in the right way?” To 
my mind he is doing just right. Dr. Bliss received by the 
firman liberty to dig over a large tract now just outside of the 
walls of Jerusalem, but formerly a part of the city within the 
walls. This tract lay, for the most part, on the brow of Mount 
Zion. If we think of a broad U as placed with its ends against 
the northern wall, which runs high across the top of Zion, ‘one 
of the ends at the western end of this wall and the other at the 
eastern end, then its curve will show the boundary of the space 
at the disposal of Dr. Bliss. After thinking the whole problem 
over carefully, he decided to begin at the west end and go all 
along the boundary of his ground first of all, and then follow 
the lines of special interest which might be laid bare. Now 
he has gone more than a thousand feet in this easterly course, 
and he intends to keep on until he finds how the old wall 
terminated in the vicinity of the Pool of Siloam. Perhaps the 
April Quarterly Statement will show that this has already been 
done. Already he has intercepted a street and has found the 
gate through which it passed. He might have swerved off 
there and followed that street, but I think that the comment 
would have been, “Why did he not follow that rock-scarp 
quite round to the temple-wall, and let us understand the whole 
subject, before he dropped it for another?” 

If Dr. Bliss follows out his plan he will come round to the 
southeastern angle of the temple-wall. Before he gets to that 
he will find that some previous excavations will help him. 
What next? Byall means let him dig westward over the little 
hill called Ophel and make thorough work from the wall on the 
north to the end of the hill on the south. This is a triangular 
space about one thousand feet wide across the top, and about 
the same length to the brow of the hill. In the volume “Re- 
covery of Jerusalem,” Captain Warren wrote, in 1870, that he 
believed Solomon’s Palace to have been at a lower level than 
the temple, and to have stood just here. Later kings still 
further enriched the hill. It is believed that the buildings 
looked down from above a lofty wall into the valley of the 
Kedron. The theater of Hadrian is generally located very near 
here, but has never been uncovered. The tombs of the kings 
are probably on the westerly side of Ophel. 

It is unnecessary to plan farther. By the time this is done 
the whole problem will be in process of solution. But we can 
see in a general way that, within the whole tract, on the edge 
of which Dr. Bliss is now digging. only the most patient and 
thorough work will satisfy the Christian world. One firman at 
time is enough. One official excavation at a time is enough. 
Indeed, our meagre contributions will not permit us to lay large 
plans. Let us be patient, helpful, grateful, and all will go well. 


saci itita 
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ANTHROPOMORPHIC DIVINITIES. 


By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


We have now passed over the different districts in which ethno- 
graphic religions have been recognized, and have spoken of the 
different symbols under which these religions embody them- 
selves. In giving this geography of religion and of mythology, 
we would not be understood as claiming that the various forms 
of religion were confined to the districts mentioned, or even that 
they predominated to the exclusion of all others, for many forms 
of religion prevailed in alf parts of the continent, and the 
symbols and myths which served as drapery to them were also 
widely distributed. There was, to be sure, a striking correlation 
between each form of religion and its environment, the mythol- 
ogy always partaking of the material surroundings, and the 
symbols also being affected by them; but there was nevertheless 
a common basis for the symbols, which shows that they could 
not have originated altogether in these different centers, but 
must have been transmitted from one to the other and perhaps 
from another continent. These symbols or conventional 
forms were not confined to one stock or race of people, but 
seem to have been adopted by all tribes and races, and were 
understood by all as having about the same significance. They 
are not peculiar to the American tribes, although they bear 
the American stamp. While the myths were indigenous, many 
of the symbols were the same as those seen in other parts 
of the world, The myths were very largely the product 
of nature worship, and show the effect of nature upon the 
aboriginal mind. The nature divinities were, perhaps, oftener 
represented under the animal semblance, such as the serpent, 
panther, bear, eagle, raven, quetzal, or parrot, and owl, which 
became zodmorphic divinities, but they were sometimes repre- 
sented under the form of tadpoles, toads, lizards, butterflies, 
and beetles, as well as snakes. There were also certain figures 
and symbols which were supposed to represent the storms, 
clouds, whirlwinds, snow and rain, and mountain divinities. Some 
of these were composed of arches and crosses, parallel lines and 
zigzags, each of which stood for a different element—the arch 
for the sky, the cross for the winds, the zigzags for the light- 
nings, the parallel lines for the falling rain, the stepped figures 
for the mountains, which were supporters of the sky, the feathers 
for the clouds, the suastika for the revolving sky, the scroll for 
the whirlwind, the Jerusalem cross for the water or sea, the 
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tortuous line for the rivers, and the bird-tracks for the creatures 
of the sky. Occasionally there were figures which represented 
the motions of the sky and earth and the order of the seasons, 
the very shape of the figures giving to us the idea of revolving 
seasons and the turn which all nature takes, the bend of the 
arms of the cross, or the turn of the scroll, the beak of the 
birds, the coil of the serpent, as well as the circles, indicating 
the motion of the sky, so that we have a map of the heavens, 
with its sun and moon, winds, stars, seasons, currents, as well as 
a map of the earth, with its caves, mountains, rivers, and four 
quarters, also its various seasons, all of the movements of the 
universe being plainly represented as in a modern orrerary. 
Moreover there are symbols which represent the epochs of the 
world. These are often combined with the symbols of the 
months and years and seasons, so that it is difficult to distinguish 
the longer trom the shorter period, for they are all mingled 
together in a mass of symbolism and can not be separated and 
scarcely analyzed, but generally they are very common objects 
which are used for the time symbols, such as circles, crosses, 
animal heads, serpents, plants, reeds, grains of corn, flint axes, 
arrows, battle axes, machete, feathers, and occasionally human 
faces, each object having received an arbitrary significance and 
being represented in conventional shape. 


Different colors were also ascribed to the nature powers and 
the heavenly bodies—the four quarters of the sky, the moun- 
tains, seas, the upper and lower worlds, caves, all having colors 
which were significant. The various objects in nature, which 
have different colors, such as precious stones, shells, turquoise, 
gems, crystals, mosses, leaves, grains of sand, feathers, reeds 
and plants, were used as symbols of the nature divinities, and were 
supposed to have a peculiar charm, especially in the healing of 
disease and in securing the aid of the supernatural gods. There 
were also certain symbols which represented spiritual things— 
the feathers arranged upon a staff, called Pahos, were prayers 
which were materialized. The sacred tree stood for the spirit 
of life or the soul; the serpent stood at times for the spirit of 
evil, the malignant spirit; the arrow also stood for prayer which 
penetrated the sky; the vine with the nodes upon it stood for 
speech or prayer which reached the ear of divinity. There were 
symbols also to represent the state of the soul, a passage through 
the mountain for the journey of the soul; shrines in the moun- 
tains for the resting place uf the soul; the clouds and the turreted 
hills, which were the sacred spaces in the sky, or the city beneath 
the water, which formed the home of the soul. Moreover the 
ornaments in the pottery and on the domestic vessels symbol- 
ized a spirit possession, the disks or open spaces representing 
the inward passage of the spirit; the pyramids, circles and scrolls 
symbolizing the dwelling of the spirit of a “made being,” as the 
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shape of the real mountains and sky did the “unmade beings.”* 
These are all symbols of nature worship, though they show that 
the various tribes, even the rude as well as the most civilized, had 
conceptions of the universe which are not unlike those which 
we ourselves possess, and in which we take so much pride as 
evidences of our superior culture. These all reveal the force of 
religious sentiment which prevailed among a people who were 
so remote from the ordinary fountains of thought and the sources 
of religious influence. They prove that man is naturally relig- 
ious: and if he is not furnished with a religion, he will make 
one for himself and will gather inspiration from the works of 
nature about him. 

These conventional figures answered the purpose of an alpha- 
bet, and conveved to the people in prehistoric times much re- 
ligious thought, and constitute the sacred record or “sacred books” 
of the aborigines. There was in them a system of natural reliigion 
which has not been surpassed, not even by the people of the 
east; though it was similar to that system out of which the 
various historic humanly- founded religions of the east may be 
supposed to have grown. They do not represent the chief pecul- 
iarity of the historic religions, because the element of personality 
was lacking and could not well be embodied in nature powers. 
There was, however, one form of religion which brought in this 
element of personality and gave to the symbols a new signifi- 
cance and introduced others, so that we have in it an entirely 
different set of myths and a distinct system of symbolism. To 
this religion we have given the name of Anthromorphism. The 
term is derived from two Greek words, anthropos, “man,” and 
morpha, “shape.” It means the representation of a deity in 
human form and with human attributes. This is the type of 
religion to which we shall invite attention. 


I. Let us consider the character of anthropomorphism as it 
existed in America. It was one of the prominent ethnographic 
and religious systems in the world, but had a greater influence 
here than anywhere else. It was prevalent throughout the con- 
tinent, though its highest development was among the semi- 
civilized races of the southwest, where the symbolism reached 
its highest perfection. It was also prevalent throughout the 





*The use of feathers as prayer symbols was common with nearly all of the aboriginal 
tribes, but was especially common among the Tusayans. They are explained by Mr. J. 
Fewkes in his pamphlet called ‘“I'usayan New Fire ene ’ reprint from the proceed- 
ings of the Boston Society of Natural History. Every breath moves them, and so 
they are the symbol of the breath of the body and the breathing of the soul in 
pevese. As the su: travels across the sky he sees the Paho in the shrine, places them in 

is girdle and carries them to his western home, and distributes them to the world~quarter 
chiets. These world querter chiefs are the same as divinities or cloud chiefs; their servants 
are the six plumed snakes, all of which are addressed in the prayers. In warrior society 
celebrations game gods are addressed. Aitars and shrines were also the symbols of 
the meeting place of Divinity and the soul. These with the Tusayans were of three kinds. 
(1.) Cloud Charm altar with a medicine bow! at the junction of the six lines, and ears of 
corn at the ends of the lives. (2.) Sand-paiating aitars with fire slabs. (3.) Symbolic 
figures made in meal used in the flute ceremunial foot races. Reredores is a term used to 

epresent the upright frame work back of the sand pictures. 
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eastern continent and was there among the highest types of 
religion, only one higher form having been reached by the pagan 
nations, viz.: monotheism. It was, in fact, the connecting link 
between the prehistoric and historic religions, and was one of 
the most familiar types among the ancient nations. There was, 
to be sure, often connected with it a degraded system of idolatry, 
which receives condemnation from enlightened consciences; but 
notwithstanding this it resulted in a view of the personality of 
God, which, upon the whole, was a benefit to mankind. This 
only shows how the human mind works in the matter of relig- 
ion, for it rises at one time to the greatest heights, but at another 
falls into the most debased and degraded condition, but some- 
how the religious sentiment advances with each movement, heav- 
ing in tide waves the thought of man¢o a higher stage, where the 
truth seems to be better apprehended. This is illustrated beau- 
tifully in America, for here the aboriginal mind worked accord- 
ing to its own laws and forces, without the influence of the 
historic faiths and without the aid of revelation; and yet it 
seemed to have come with each advancing type nearer and nearer 
to the apprehension that there was one supreme and personal 
God. The type of religion which we called anthropomorphism 
is removed but one step from this conception, and was itself in 
the process of growth. 


The natives of America were, some of them, bad enough in 
their practices, They were full of cruelty, and some of them 
were carried to extreme frenzy; the dog-eating shaman, among the 
Thlinkeets, would take the live dog in his hands, and while fol- 
lowed by others as crazy as himself would tear it to pieces with 
his teeth; the Eskimo in his hut would tell tales of the bestial 
indulgence and cruelty of Sedna, his female divinity of the 
seas; the Thlinkeets would repeat the myths of the strange 
amours of Ne-kilt-luss, the great creator, and represent the an- 
cestors of the race as coming from the cockle-shells upon the 
shore; the Navajo would tell about the hermaphrodite which 
was born out of the union of the clouds and the sky on the 
mountains, having no semblance except that of the dark storm 
cloud and the fleecy cloud combined; the Zuni Indian would 
tell the story of creation, and say that the creator lifted the sun 
and sky from the earth, and was to be worshiped under the 
semblance of the feather-headed serpent; the Aztec would re- 
peat his myths about the god of war, death and hell, and fill 
temples with the images or idols which were covered with the 
ghastly array of skulls; and even the Maya devotee would 
erect the image of the serpent, with open mouth and protruding 
tongue, and worship this mask as the embodiment of his divin- 
ity; still, notwithstanding all these cruel practices and degraded 
customs, the conception of god was constantly rising. The habit 
of ascribing human attributes to the divinity was only one evi- 
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» 
dence that progress was being made toward the truth. We may 
regard then this habit of clothing the divinity in the drapery ot 
the human face and form as a positive aid to devotion, for it 
enabled the people to conceive of God as a personal being, and 
to represent him not only as a national divinity, but as one who 
ruled all nations and peoples, 

We do not find in America any such conception of a holy keing 
as is contained in the Scriptures; nor do we find the thought of 
one true and living God ruling over all things, but so far as 
symbols and myths could express it we may say that the con- 
ception of God as a personal being, having personal feelings 
and bearing a human semblance, was similar to that which was 
common among the nations of the east and that which may be 
easily recognized in the language of the word of God. To the 
benighted and belated sons of men who inhabited this continent, 
anthropomorphism was a great boon, for it brought them to a 
higher conception of God than the mere nature worship ever 
could have done. Though there was no Moses among them 
who could go up the mountain’s height and talk face to face 
with God, nor was there any gift of law, revelation, or religion, 
yet those who worshiped the humanized personal divinities were 
much nearer the truth than those who either worshiped animals, 
or ancestors, or even culture heroes, for they had a view of his 
personal attributes and were on the way to apprehend the unity 
of God and his sovereignty over all creatures. 


II. Let us now turn to the prevalence of the system in Amer- 
ica. There were different phases which anthropomorphism 
assumed in the various parts of the continent. Its chief devel- 
opement was in Gautemala and among the ancient Mayas, but it 
also prevailed among the lower and ruder tribes, though it was 
here associated with animal worship and totemism, the zoodmor- 
phic and anthropomorphic divinities being strangely mingled in 
their pantheon. It is a matter of surprise that so much of the 
advanced forms of anthropomorphism existed among the rude and 
savage tribes, and that even the gods of the world-quarters were 
so frequently represented as personal beings which bore the 
human semblance. The majority of them were, to be sure, 
zoomorphic, as would be natural with the totemistic tribes; but 
there were many divinities among them which had the human 
semblance, for we find everywhere pictographs, rock inscriptions, 
inscribed shells, carved relics and masks, as well as idols, contain- 
ing the human semblance.* There are also many charts which 
contain human figures or faces, and the chief divinities are rep- 
resented in this way, but the subordinate divinities under the 





* Here we would speak about the human hand, which has been recognized as an orna- 
ment on the pottery and in the shells of the Mound-builders. This is different from the 
pn | face my form, and yet it was expressive of the same thought, and was a very wide- 
spread symbol. 
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‘animal semblance. There -were also dances and feasts among 
the wild tribes in which the individuals personated the divinities, 
sometimes imitating the animals which they worshiped and 
mimicking their motions; sometimes the birds; sometimes the 
nature powers; sometimes the motions of the serpent, which 
which was the symbol of the seasons, especially spring, at its 
appearance after the long bondage of winter. The highest style 
of dramatization was that in which the supernatural powers were 
represented as personal beings. Moreover, the gods who repre- 
sented the four elements, and who ruled the world quarters and 
bore the sacred colors, assumed the human form for the sake of 
conversing with their devotees, though they were capable of 
transforming themselves into any shape. 


We can not look upon these different manifestations without 
believing that the personality was an element in the divine being 
even in the minds of the untrained savages, and that all the 
mysteries which were celebrated had regard to this element. 
Some believe that the future state of the soul was often in the 
minds of the initiates, and that much of the symbolism brought 
out the thought of the unseen world, for the religious customs. 
which were practiced at the burial of the dead were in ac- 
cord with this. The spirits of the departed were regarded as 
still in existence, and food must be placed within the grave, or 
in the house which was placed over the grave, and articles 
for use within the grave. Moreover, the myths and symbols 
which were perpetuated by the sacred mysteries bring out the 
thought that an unseen spirit, who was perhaps equivalent to the 
Supreme Being and Great Spirit, directed the mysteries and de- 
signed to bestow gifts upon the people. There are many illus- 
trations of this among the different tribes, for there are charts 
and symbols, as well as myths and traditions, which perpetuate 
the religious views of the aborigines, Some of these seem to 
have been affected by the views which were brought in by the 
white man, but others are purely aboriginal. The best illustra- 
tion is that which is found among the Ojibwas, an Algonkin tribe 
which still dwells on the borders of Lake Superior and the 
head waters of the Mississippi River. The following is a sum- 
mary of their beliefs: The chief or superior manito is termed 
Kitshi Manido, approaching to the idea of the God of the Chris- 
tian religion, The second in importance 1s Dzhe Manido, a 
benign being, upon whom they Jook as a guardian spirit or good 
spirit. Another is called Dzhibai Manido, shadow spirit, or 
ghost spirit, for he rules the place of shadows. Aside from 
these, there was the chief animal spirit, who is supposed to be 
the national god and culture hero, represented as the giant rab- 
bit, called Minabozho, who was subordinate to the Kitshi Manido, 
but was the means by which his gifts came to the people. Op- 
posite to these various divinities, but subordinate to them, were 
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certain evil or malignant spirits, which assume the shape of ser- 
pents and bears and birds. 

The manner of securing supernatural gifts and favor with the 
Kitchi Manido was by passing through the four degrees of the 
sacred mysteries. These were guarded by certain malignant 
spirits who assumed the shapes of serpents, bears and panthers, 
and who opposed the passage of a candidate into the sacred 
lodge, where he would receive the gift of immortality. These 
were, however, under the control of the good spirit, and opened 
the passage into the lodge at his eommand. When he has 
passed into the second degree he, receives from Dzhe Manido 
eyes to look into futurity; ears that can hear a great distance ; 
hands that can touch those which are remote; feet which can 
traverse all space. When he has passed to the fourth degree he 
is in a position to accomplish the greatest fetes in magic, and 
can read the thoughts and intents of others. His path is beset 
with dangers and points to which he may deviate from the true 
course of propriety; but at the end of the world his soul is 
permitted to pass from.the Mide-wigan to the land of the setting 
sun, the place of the dead, upon the road of the dead. An 
illustration of these different points will be found in the charts 
which perpetuate the Mide songs of the Ojibwas,* which have 
been preserved as very sacred, and which represent the ancient 
mysteries, still so sacred among them. 

We shall call attention to these charts, for they are the sacred 
books of the Ojibwas and perpetuate the sacred songs, or the 
Mide songs, exactly as the sand-paintings do among the Navajos 
and the codices do among the Mayas. What is most remarka- 
ble about the myths is that they represent about the same 
fundamental truths or beliefs as those contained in the sacred 
books of the east, and like them are given in poetical language 
and were attended by songs that were designed as interpretations. 
They are, in fact, the Vedas of this aboriginal tribe, and repre- 
sent the religion as well as the literature of this people. 

Nearly all of these charts begin with the story of creation 
and end in the passage of the soul into the sacred lodge in the 
heavenly spaces, but represent the processes by which the can- 
didate is to appease the great divinity, who is unseen, but who 
has revealed these mysteries to the people. The interpretation 
of the chart reveals the fact that there was a foundation myth 
which prevailed among all the tribes of the Mississippi Valley, 
and, with variations, appeared among the tribes of the interior, 





*Schoolcraft says: The North American Indiaris have two terms for their pictographs 
—Kekeewin, such things as are generally understood by the tribe; Kekeenowin for the 
teachings of the Mides or priests. The knowledge of the latter is chiefly confined to per- 
sons who are versed in their system of magic medicine or their ee and may be termed 
hieratic. The former consists of figurative signs, such as are emp oyed at places of sepul- 
ture or hunting or traveling parties. It is also employed in the rock writings, mezzinabiks. 
Many of the figures are common to both. This results from the figure of the alphabet be- 
ing precisely the same, but the devices of the medicine (Wabeno), hunting and war songs. 
are known solely to the initiates, who have learned them. 
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and even may be recognized among the more civilized tribes of 
the southwest. Let us first take the chart furnished by Henry 
Schoolcraft : 


It begins with the picture of a bird under an arch (No.1). This repre- 
sents the medicine Ledee filled with the presence of the Great Spirit. 
(2.) Next is the candidate for admission, holding the pouch from which the 
wind 1s gushing out. (3) A man holding a dish in hishand. (4.) Next a 
lodge in which the Mide men are assembled. (5.) Next the arm of the 
priest. (8) The Mide tree, or the tree of life. io} The crane, which is the 
totem o! the tribe. (10) An arrow, which penetrates the entire circle of the 
sky. (11.) A small hawk, which is capable of flying high into the sky. 
(12.) The sky, with the Great Spirit looking over it, a suplicating arm inside 
of it. (13.) A pause. (14.) Wabeno tree. (15.) A drumstick. (16.) The 
sun pursuing his course until noen. (17.) The Great Spirit, filling all space 
with its beams. (18-19.) A drum and tambourine, (20-21.) The raven and 
crow, symbols of the nature powers. (22.) A medicine lodge and the 
master, holding in his hands the clouds. 


Let us next take the one given by Dr. W. J. Hoffman, and 
the myth or legend which is attached to this. It is as follows: 
Minabozho, the great rabbit, was the servant of Dzhe Manido, 
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Chart of the ““Mide Wigan,” or Sacred Lodge. 


the good spirit, and acted in the capacity of ancestor and mediator 
and was the friend of the Indians. He looked down upon the 
earth and beheld the ancestors of the Ojibwas occupying the 
four quarters of the earth, and saw how helpless they were. The 
place where he descended was an island in the middle of a large 
body of water. He instructed the otter, whose home was in the 
water. Here he built a sacred Mide lodge, “Mide Wigan,” and 
took the otter into the “Mide Wigan” and shot the sacred migis 
into his body that he might have immortal life.* This is the 
myth. The following is the chart which embodied it: 


The circle with the four projections (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4) represents the world 
at creation, with the four quarters inhabited by the people (Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8). 
The two oblong squares (Nos. 11-12) represent the lodge guarded by two 
malignant manidos(Nos. 9-10). Four human forms (Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16) rep- 
resent the four officiating priests. Cedar trees are represented by Nos. 17, 
18, 19. Nos. 21 and 22 represent a bear spirit. Nos. 23 and 24 represent a 
sacred drum. Nos. 28 and 29 represent the entrance of the first and second 
degrees. Nos. 30-34 represent the five serpent spirits who oppose the prog- 
ress, one of which raises its body to form an arch for the candidate to pass 





* The “‘migis” is considered the sacred symbol of the Mide Wigan,”’ and may consist of 
any small white shell, 
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under. Nos. 35-47 represent the four malignant bear spirits. Nos. 37-3 
represent the door of the lodge. Nos. 39-45 represent the seven Mide 
oriests. No. 48 the candidate receiving supernatural powers. No. 50 the 
Bad Mide. No. 53, the third degree. Nos. 61-67, the Mide spirits who in- 
habit this degree. Nos 59-60, the bear spirits. Nos. 69-80, the fourth de- 
gree. Nos. 81-84, 88-96, malignant animal spirits. No. 99, the angular 
pathway. No. 1o1,the end of the road. Above the fourth degree (110-114) 
are the ghost lodge and the path of the dead. No. 113, the owl, which 
represents the sou passing from the Mide Wigan or ghost lodge to the land 
of the setting sun. 


It would appear from this chart that even the savages had a 
conception of a supreme being and creator, of a mediator, of an 
evil spirit and of a divine or supernatural gift which came in 
answer to offerings and prayer. They had also a view of a future 
state and the passage of the soul after death into the sacred abodes, 
which was not derived from the white man, but was aboriginal 
and was perpetuated by the medicine men trom generation to 
generation. This conception accompanied the worship of anthro- 
pomorphic divinities far more than that of the animal divinities. 
The Ojibwas were not the only tribes which had charts and 
symbols in which the human face and form were used to repres- 
ent the personality of God and the super-natural being. The 
Dakotas, Omahas, Ponkas, Winnebagos and Pawness all used 
the same semblance. These tribes combined them with the sym- 
bols of the nature powers, such as the lightning, water, air and 
wind, in such a way that the human features could hardly be 
recognized; yet when we come to understand the symbols we 
see that the human semblances are given to the nature powers. 
This conception, however, was prevalent while totemism or 
animal worship was extant, but it was through the anthropomor- 
phic divinities that it was introduced and exercised its sway. 

III. This brings usto a view of anthropomorphism in its combin- 
ations, especially its combination with “mountain worship.” We 
shall speak of the divinities which prevailed among the tribes of 
the interior, such as the Zunis, Moquis and Pimas. These di- 
vinities represented the spirits which inhabited the mountains, 
rocks and caves, and were quite different from those already 
described, which mainly represented the animal totems, and had 
little in common with the mountain divinities. These divinities 
or spirits dwelt in different houses; but they were houses which 
were hid away among the mountains, or water of the lakes, or 
amid the clouds above the mountains, and can be called nature 
divinities or mountain divinities. They, however, all possessed 
the human form, or at least had faces, feet and hands like human 
beings and could talk and act as if they were human. 

It appears that the universe was peopled by supernatural 
beings, and there was not a living creature, nor even an imagin- 
ary object, which did not have its representative in the varied 
“pantheon.” The clouds, the rainbow, the storm, the thunder and 
lightning, the snew and rain, the rocks, and the caves among 
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the rocks, the crystals formed among the rocks, the water, the 
streams, the trees, the foliage on the trees, the birds, and the 
feathers and the plumage on the birds, the animals, and even the 
fur on the animals, were personified and made objects of worship. 
The colors were especially dwelt upon as representing divinities, 
and were regarded as the clothing with which the nature powers 
were arrayed. There were not only divinities of the water, sky, 
earth and fire, but there were divinities which represented the 
different colors and the difterent elements. 

It was a very trilliant and highly colored universe which the 
people inhabited and which they imagined were also the habita- 
tions of the anthropomorphic divinities. The houses of the 
divinities had different colors—the black water and the white 
water, the blue sky and the red sky, the yellow sunbeams and 
the black rocks, the white lightning and the red lightning. The 
colors had much to do with the worship of the divinities among 
the eastern tribes, but here they were magnified and exalted to 
a higher rank, and they had a great force in the religious cere- 
monies of the people. The points of the compass were regarded 
as sacred and had different colors, which were sacred to certain 
divinities; but there were added to the four points three more, 
to represent the zenith, nadir and the central point around which 
the universe revolved, making seven spaces, six of which were 
occupied by the divinities, the central one being the place where 
the divinity and humanity met. Among some of the tribes there 
were double spaces, making two worlds—the celestial and the 
terrestial. Both worlds revolved about the central space exactly 
as the nine worlds of the Chinese revolved around the throne of 
the celestial emperor, and as the four peaks of the Hindoo 
mountain stood around the central mountain of Merer, which 
was regarded as the pillar of the sky and the navel of the 
universe. The celestial spaces were occupied by the anthropo- 
morphic divinities, but the terrestial spaces were guarded by 
animal divinities which were represented in the red stone 
fetiches,* which the people worshiped. There was a central 
space in the sacred geography of the ancient natives of the east. 
There it was always located in the city, and in the temple in the 
midst of the.city. With this people it was located in the pueblos, 
Sometimes seven pueblos were built, perhaps to symbolize the 
different spaces. 

We would notice further that the dwelling place of the 





*The central mountain 2 the Navajos, as well as four mountains surrounding it. 
(See the mountain chart by Dr. Washington Matthews,) 

There were six pueblos among the Zunis, one of which was the seat of dominion, or 
central power. (See Bandelier.) ? ; 

A checkerboard village with a larger edifice in the center was noticed at San Carlos, 
Arizona. (See Investigations in Southwest, p. 417.) This was of the Mexican type. Clus- 
ters of the checkerboard pattern were found near Phoenix, Arizona. P. 444. Not onl 
from the discovery of totemic devices, but from other evidences, it is supposed that eac 
was the abiding place of a particular clan or gens. Cassa Grande shows three stories, with 
a third story like a tower—one of them subterranean, making four. (Sighted from Bartlett’s 
Personal Narrative, Vol. II, p. 272.) (Bancroft’s Native Races, Vol. IV, p. 625.) 
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divinities differed among the different tribes, the Navajos 
representing them as dwelling on top of the mountains and 
above the clouds, while the Zunis and Moquis represented them 
as dwelling beneath the waters and below the mountains. Still 
the houses in which the divinities dwelt, which were pictured 
out by the Navajos, were formed of the clouds and were built 
in terraces resembling the terraced houses of the Pueblos, but 
had different colors, very much as the Babylonian pyramids had, 
These many colored clouds were guarded by animal divinities, 
but they could be reached by human beings, especially when 
attended with the supernatural beings as companions. One of 
the most beautiful tales, or myths, of the Navajos is contained 
in the description of an individual who was seeking after his 
spiritual body and who was led by two of the divinities through 
the different clouds, the grey cloud, and the red cloud, to where 
the body was lying. According to the myth each bank of 
clouds contained a chamber which had a different color and was 
guarded by some animal with a color corresponding to the 
cloud. The house in which the soul body was lying was situ- 
ated in a field beyond the clouds; it had a door and sill, front 
part and back part, each of which are mentioned as if they were 
sacred. The body itself seemed to be held in its place by a 
secret spell or charm which was broken by the presence of the 
supernatural divinities and taken up part by part—hands, feet, 
body, hair, even to the spittal, and carried back to the habitation 
of the human being, who, as a soul, seemed to be disembodied. 
The story reminds us of the Dakota myth of the souls of their 
ancestors which passed up through the different terraces, which 
were supported by the tree of life, and took the bodies of birds, 
It required the greatest formality for these attended divinities— 
the one before, the other behind the soul in its passage through 
the clouds, and the myth is stretched out a great length in its 
repetitions, but is very striking. This differs from the mythol- 
ogy of the Zunis, who imagined that the houses of their divini- 
ties were beneath the waters of the sacred lake, and were to be 
reached by passing through the secret path through the 
mountains. These houses, themselves, resembled the pueblos 
‘in all particulars. Thus, we see that the different tribes drew 
their ideas of an unseen universe from their surroundings. The 
same contrasts are perceptible in the story of creation. With 
the Navajos the gods were born upon the top of the mountains; 
with the Zunis and Moquis their original home was in the cave 
beneath the earth. 


There are many myths extant among these partially civilized 
tribes which exhibit their conceptions in reference to the appear- 
ance of the humanized divinities. They are very beautiful and 
full of poetical fancies; the imagery of them having been drawn 
from the magnificent scenery of the region and is resplendent 
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with the colors with which the rocks and mountains were clothed 
and sparkles with the jewels and precious stones which abound, 
and is as varied and striking as the vegetation which covered the 
mountains. The symbols also of the different tribes were de- 
rived from the scenery; many of them were invented to express 
the operations of nature, though the tribes borrowed symbols 
f-om one another as well as myths. Many of these myths and 
symbols were embodied in the sand paintings, which for a long 
time were unknown, but are now proving to be very interesting 
objects of study, for they are like the missals written during the 
middle ages. They are not only very beautiful, but they perpet- 
uate the ancient traditions of the people; in fact, have preserved 
the sacred book from destruction.* 

These sand paintings show a wonderful taste for color, and at 
the same time reveal an elaborate symbol which represents the 
various nature powers—such as the wind, rain, lightning and four 
points of the compass—also a familiarity with the sacred plants; 
but the most remarkable thing is that the gods of the sky are 
always represented as having the human form clothed with the 
sunbeams and the colors of the sky and adorned with rainbows, 
but controling the nature powers and guarding the plants. This 
is one peculiarity of anthropomorphism. The divinity who has 
the human form is really master of the creation and reigns 
supreme over all the other powers. The best illustration of this 
is given by the ceremonial and sand-painting called Hastjeli 
Dailjis. This ceremonial was founded upon the story of creation, 
which is as follows. Hastjeltiand Hostjoghcn were the children 
of Ahsonnutli, the turquois and the white shell woman, who 
were born on the mountain where the fogs meet. These two 
became the great song makers of the world and were the rain 
gods.tf These two gods were the mountain divinities which 
were worshiped by the Navajos. They stand upon the mountain 
tops and call the clouds together around them. Hastjelti is the 
mediator between the Navajo and the sun. He communicates 
with the Navajo through feathers, so the choicest plumes are 
attached to the prayer sticks offered to him. They gave to the 
mountain of their nativity (Henry Mountain, in Utah) two songs 





*These sand paintings were first discovered by Dr. Washington Matthews, but others, 
however, ha: e added to the descriptions until quite a mass of literature has accumulated— 
Mr. James Stevenson, Mrs. Mati da Stevenson, Mr. F. H. C shing, Li utenant Bourke, 
Dr. J Walter Fewkes, and others having furnished many articles in reference to them. 

They may be regarded as personifications of the white and yellow corn, for they were 
conceived of ears of corn—the male from the white corn and the female from the yellow— 
yay = they are also rain gods, the effect of the rain being confounded with the cause, as 
it is frequently the case. 

tThe Tusayans, according to Dr. Walter Fewkes, had sand-paintings and song makers, 
which served an important part in their rain ceremonials. The Tusayans also had many 
idols which were distinguished by their head dresses, most careful attention being paid to 
the colors. The gods and goddesses of the Feyetiens were principally distinguished b 
their head dresses. These idols were placed before the altars and set in piles of sand. 
They were sprinkled with meal and adorned with feathers. In many of the houses there 
are large stone images standing in conspicuous places. A large collection of these idols of 
the Tusayans and Zunis has been mag ne at Washington, in the National Museum. 
{See Tusayan Indian Dolls, by J. Wal 





r Fewkes, Boston, Mass., 1894.) 
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and two prayers; then they went to Sierra Blanca (Colorado) 
and made two songs and prayers and dressed the mountain in 
clothing of white shell with two eagle plumes placed upright 
upon the head, From here they visited San Mateo Mountain 
(New Mexico) and gave to it two songs and prayers and dressed 
it in turquois, even to the leggings and moccasins, and placed 
two eagle plumes on the head. Hence they went to San Fran- 
cisco Mountain (Arizona) and made two songs and prayers and 
dressed that. mountain in abalone shells with two eagle plumes 
upon the head. They then visited Ute Mountain and gave to it 
two songs and prayers and dressed it in black beads; this mount- 
ain also had two eagle plumes on its head. They then returned 
to the mountain of their nativity* to meditate, ‘We two have 
made all these songs.” 

The myth which served as the foundation of some of the sand 
paintings has relation to a song hunter and the Colorado river. 
A Jerusalem cross was formed out of two logs—a solid one and 
a hollow one. The song hunter entered the hollow log and 
Hastjelti closed the end with a cloud. The raft was launched 
upon the waters, but the Hostjobokon (river gods), accompanied 
by their wives, rode upon the logs—a couple sitting on the end 
of each cross arm. They were accompanied by Hastjelti and 
Hostjoghon (divinities of the mountains), and two hunchbacks, 
Naaskiddi (cloud divinities). These hunchbacks have clouds 
upon their backs in which seeds of all vegetation are held, and 
were perhaps the gods of vegetation. After they had floated a 
long distance they came to (the ocean) waters that had a shore 
on one side only. Here they founda people who painted pictures 
and who taught them how to make sand-pictures. They learned 
about the corn and carried some back with them to the Navajos, 
who had not seen corn before. See Plate.t 

In making their sand-paintings the Navajos prepared a sweat- 
house and painted the rainbow on the outside. This rainbow 
had the head and body, which hung down at one side of the 
lodge. and skirted legs upon the other side. The entrance to 
the lodge was covered with a black and white striped blanket, 
which symbolized the black and white cloud, and two buckskins, 
which represented daylight, or the twilight, or the dawn. Pre- 
parations for the sand-paintings were very elaborate in some 
cases, as in that of the ceremonial called Daz/jis; there were 
deer skins, reeds and colored tubes filled with feathers tipped 
with corn pollen and lighted with crystal, corn husks containing 
bits of turquois, beads and abalone shells, baskets filled with 
pine needles and corals, rugs covered with feathers, medicine 
tubes and crystals. The actors or personators of the gods 
adorned themselves with scarfs, belts, masks, eagle wands, rings 





* This is the central point. + The plate resembles afsuastika as well as a cross. 
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and gourds. The bodies and limbs were painted white. One 
wore knee breeches and a skirt of black velvet ornamented with 
silver buttons, a robe of mountain lion skins fastened around 
the waist with a silver belt. Another wore a red woolen scarf 
and silver belt; grey fox skins hung from the back of the belt. 


The first sand-painting was made up of three figures representing the 
divinities, as follows: Hastjelti’s chin was covered with corn pollen and his 
head was surrounded with red sunlight, red cross lines on the throat, ear- 
rings of turquois, fringed leggings and beaded moccasins. Hostjoghon has 
eagle plumes, ear-rings, fox skin ribbons, beaded pendants, carried feather 
wands op neon with red, blue and yellow sunbeams. Hostjobokon, was 
similarly dressed and ornamented, the second painting represented the 
raft of sunbeams which brought back.the song hunters. This raft is the 
shape of a Jerusalem cross, and was composed of black cross bars, which 
denote pine logs; white lines, the froth of the water; the yellow, vegetable 
debris gathered by the logs; the blue and red lines, sunbeams. The blue 
spot in the center denotes water. There are four divinities—Hostjobokon 
with their wives upon the arms of the cross or upon the logs. They carry 
rattles and pinon sprigs in their hands, which bring the rains. Their 
heads are ornamented with eagle plumes, and they wear turquois ear-rings 
and necklaces. A line of sunlight encircles the head; white spots to repre- 
sent ears; the chins are covered with corn pollen; red sunlight surrounds 
the body; the skirts have a line of blue sunlight. Hastjelti is to the east 
and has a white skirt; he carries a squirrel skin filled with tobacco; his 
head is ornamented with an eagle’s tail. Hostjoghon is to the west and has 
a black skirt; he carries a staff, colored black, and his body is covered with 
four colored stars. The Naaskiddi (cloud divinities) are to the north and 
south; they carry staffs of lightning with eagle plumes and sunbeams. 
The hunch upon the back is a black cloud, and on the cloud are eagle 

lumes, for eagles lived with the clouds. The lines of red and blue which 
rder the black cloud denote the sunshine which penetrates storm clouds. 
The white lines in the clouds denote corn and other seeds. A black circle 
with zigzags of white around the head denotes the cloud basket filled with 
corn and seeds. The mountain oo horns, e < with tail feathers of 
the eagle are cloud baskets filled with clouds. rainbow surrounds the 
picture with the feet and skirts upon one side, the head, arms and body on 
the other side. See Plate. 


There are other sand-paintings which accompany the ceremo- 
nies in which the medicine men undertook to cure the patients 
who were wealthy and could afford the expense.* Of these the 
following is especially worthy of notice, because of the number 
of human figures and the beauty of the colors: 


In this sand-painting there are twelve figures beside the corn-stalk; four 
of them are the hunch-backed cloud-bearers, with lightning staffs in their 
hands, called Naaskiddi; four of them are the goddesses of the white 
lightning called Ethsetlhe, and they carry in their hands the plume and 
circles which symbolize the clouds, and they have their bodies painted 
white; four of them represent the people of the white and the red rocks, 
called the Zenichi. Their homes are high in the cafion wall. The deli- 





*It is said that the Navajos borrowed their ideas in — to sand-paintings from the 


Pueblo tribes. The Zuni an a tribes, the Mission Indians of California have sand- 
paintings and also the Apaches. The prominent feature in them all is this: The divinities 
are represeuted in the human shape, and the nature powers are symbolized in the orna- 
ments and colors. 


The superstition which represents the rocks as abodes of spirits was common among 
the Eskimos, as well as among the inhabitants of the Easter Islands. This led them to 
carve the human face upon the rocks, and the rocks themselves into the shape of animals 
with human faces. This was a species of animism, but it was owing to the animism which 
prevailed that it was mingled with ancestor worship and animal worship. 
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cate white lines indicate their houses, which are in the interior or depths 
of the rock,t and can not be seen from the surface. The people of the 
rocks move the air like birds. They are painted in parti-colors, two of 
them having one side of the body, including the arms, the legs and face, 
red, the other side black, with cross-hatching or zigzags of black; the other 
two having one side blue, the other yellow. The red denotes the red corn; 
the black, the black clouds; the blue, vegetation in general; the yellow, the 
pollen of vegetation. The white zigzag lines represent the white lightning; 
the circles around the head zigzagged with white are cloud-baskets, whic 
are in the tg map map form and capped with three eagle plumes. A lightning 
bow is held in the left hands of these figures; the right hand holds.a rattle 
ornamented with feathers and decorated baskets. They wear white leg- 
gings and beaded moccasins.* 

The myth or sand-painting which best illustrates the belief in 
anthropomorphic divinities is the one which accompanies the 
myth called the Mountain Chant, which has been described by 
Dr. Washingtcn Matthews. This myth celebrates the exploits 
of a Navajo who was taken captive, and who was delivered by 
Hastjelti, the great mountain divinity. In delivering him the 
mountain god led him through the different houses which were 
inhabited by the animals and various creatures which hide 
among the mountains, such as the mountain bear, the mountain 
rat, rabbits, porcupines, serpents, all of which were supposed to 
have the human form. The various powers of nature are also 
personified—the water, lightning, wind, storm and rainbow. The 
following is the story: Hastjelti appeared to the captive while 
he was bound in the tent of his enemies, and encourages him to 
escape. He bestows upon him some magic bags which he is to 
carry as a passport to the houses in the mountains. He even 
volunteers to lead him and help him make his escape and puts 
forth most miraculous feats of power to make his escape easy. 
Their first adventure was when they reached the summit of a 
steep precipice, near which is a tall tree growing; the divinity 
flings out the white lightning likea lasso, wnich fastens around the 
tree, and he brings it up near the precipice. On this they descend, 
They next came to a deep cafion, which seemed to be impassable, 
but Hastjelti blows a strong breath and instantly a great 
white rainbow spans the cafion. He orders the Navajo to cross 
on this. He points to a small hole in the cliff and says, “This 
is the door of my lodge, enter.” He blew on the rock, and in- 
stantly the mountain opened and closed again, and saved him 

from his pursuers. They passed through three rooms and stopped 
in the fourth, when Hastjeiti went out, and presently the voices 
of the pursuers died away and were heard no more. When all 
was silent Hastjelti returned and said: “Your enemies have de- 





* These different colors in which the mountain divinities were painted remind us of the 
tattooing and face painting of the Ojibwas and Dakotas. Mandans and other eastern tribes. 
Among the Ojibwas the face painting was done in connection with the sacred mysteries or 
sacret societies and was a sign of advancement through the different degrees. With all 
totemistic tribes the personating and the painting were designed to represent animal divin- 
ities rather than mountain divinities. The Mandans paint themselves as deer, putti 
white stripes on their limbs. or as bald eagles, with whitened faces. They rub green eart 
on the face from the ear to the mouth and put Indian red on the body in spots. aThey place 
white feathers on their heads, which wave slowly in the dances. See Catlin’s Indians. 
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parted; you can leave in safety.” So, taking a tanned elk’s skin 
to cover his back, a pair of new moccasins, a pair of long, fringed 
leggings and a shirt, he set out. 

The Navajo, thus clothed, hastened on until he came near the 
foot of a high pinnacle of rock, on which was a mountain goat 
who bade him to go around the mountain, and then led him into 

the mountain, where there were 

four departments, over which 

the rainbows extended in all di- 

rections. From this place the 

Navajo went to the house where 

was an old man, with a sharp 

nose, little bright feyes and a 

small moustache, who led him to 

the home of the bush rats, in 

which were a little old woman, 

two sons and two daughters, who 

offered him food; but the wind 

god, in a low voice, bade him 

not to eat it, lest he be turned to 

a rat himself. In the next®ad- 

venture he came to a hill which 

was difficult to climb. The di- 

vinity bade him ascend, but to 

close his eyes as he took the last 

step. When he opened his eyes 

he stood on the summit of a 

great mountain peak, seamed 

with deep cajions, from which he 

could see the place where he 

had lived. As he went on his 

way, the wind god, Niltci, walked 

beside him. He brought a 

4 great dark whirl-wind, which 

ae dug a hole in the ground, and 

a cavern with four chambers. 
The wind god said, in a low 
voice, descend into this retreat. He went down and rested 
secure, while the dark cloud and the rain passed over him. He 
heard overhead the great peals of thunder, the rushing of the 
tempest, and the pattering of the hail-stones. The wind god 
then told him that his enemies had been dispersed. He accord- 
ingly went on, until about sunset he reached the top of a mountain, 
when the snow began to fall and the wind to blow. Here 
Hastjelti appeared and commanded him to go down a spruce 
tree and pointed to a distant glen beyond the valley, in the side 
of the mountain. Here, again, the god put forth his power and 
spanned the valley with a flash of lightning and led the man into 





Hastje ti, the Mountain Divinity. 
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a cavern, in which was the fire. There was no wood on the 
fire, but four pebbles lay on the ground, which were gleaming 
with flames, and around the pebbles were four bears, who were 
colored like the pebbles—black, blue, yellow and white. These 
bears brought out stores, and offered him food to eat. They 
also unrolled a great sheet of cloud, and on it painted the forms 
of cultivated plants—the same plants which afterward appeared 
in the sand-paintings. In the next adventure the Navajo beheld 
a tornado; the air filled with logs and uprooted trees. He 
cried out to the storm and the tempest recognized him and sub- 
sided. Before the next adventure the wind god said to him, 
“those whom you meet are evil ones. I will go before you.” 
The. two then came to a hole in the rocks, which was guarded 
by two great rattlesnakes, which shook their rattles and struck 
at them. Within the rocks was a bald-headed old man, who had 
a little tuft of hair over each ear. This was Klictso, the great 
serpent, who taught the Indians how to make sacrifice to the 
great serpent. 

From the home of Klictso they went to a place called Wind- 
Circles-Around-a-Rock, and where they heard loud peals of 
thunder. They entered a house of black clouds. It was the 
house of Icni, the lightning god. He was also bald like the 
great serpent, having only a little tuft of hair over the right ear.* 
At each side of the house was a lightning bird—that in the east 
was black; south, blue; west, yellow; north, white} From 
time to time the birds flashed lightning from their claws and the 
lightning was the same color as the bird that emitted itt. The 
next place that they reached was a dwelling filled with butterflies 
and rainbows. Here the butterfly woman brought a beautiful 
white shell filled with water and soap root, and bade the Navajo 
to wash his body and dry himself with meal, and paint his face 
with white earth. When the painting was done she worked his 
body over until she moulded him into a youth of the most 
beautiful form and feature. She gave him fine white moccasins 
and a collar of beaver skin, and put plumes on his arms to 
represent wings, and adorned him as the courier Akaminih is 
adorned .§ 





*This shows the idenity of the lightning with the great serpent, and makes it probable 
that the Maya god, Xmucani_ was also the lightning. This god is represented in the Cor- 
tesian Codex as having a bald head and a tuft of hair over the ears. eis seated under the 
Tree of Life, and is accompanied by the figure with the scroll about his eye, called Cucul- 
can. Dr. Brinton thinks they represent our first parents, the divine pair, called in the 
Popul vuh the creator and the former. 


t These colors of the cardinal points varied with the different tribes, as will be seen by 
the table given by Rev. J. O. Dorsey. 


i This conception of the bird throwing lightning from its claws is common among the 
Dakotas and corresponds with the conceptions of the emblem of the American eagle, 
which holds arrows in its claws. 


§ This courier is the one who summons the people to the dances or sand-painting. The 
legs and forearms are painted black to represent the storm cloud, with white zig zag streaks 
to represent lightning, and had white spots scattered over their bodies, and eagle feathers 
in their hair, necklaces of shell, collars of beaver skin, plumes on their arms to represent 
wings. fawn-skin bags in the hands, a girdle of shell around the waist, a short skirt covering 
their loins. (See Mountain Chant. p. 424 ;,fig. 52). 
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The butterfly woman laid two streaks of white lightning on 
the ground and bade him stand on them with one foot on each 
streak, “for the lightning is yours,” she said. She then pointed 
out the lightning trail. This trail he followed until he arrived 
at the house of the holy woman (Estsan-cigini), whose door was of 
trees. Within on the east wall hung the sun and on the west 
hung the moon. Here he was shown the ethawn, or sacrificial 
stick, and was told how to make it. The next house that he 
entered was two stories high, with four rooms on the first and 
four in the second, and had four doorways with trees of differ- 
ent colors for doors. Here dwelt four bear maidens; their faces 
were white, with hands like human hands, but their arms and 
legs were covered with shaggy hair and their teeth were long 
and pointed. The bear woman was a great warrior and in- 
vulnerable. 


He then entered a house made of water, and found eight holy 
young men, with arrows hanging on the wall, two standing at 
each cardinal point, thus representing these points, He next 
went to the house of the big oaks, whose door was made of red 
sunbeams, and of which the walls were made of logs of different 
colors. The east wall was black; south, blue; west, yellow, and 
north, white. Here were young men and women in the form 
of squirrels, with red and black stripes on their backs, who 
taught him to make kethawns. He went to a house whose door 
was of darkness, and was guarded by the bat, and was the home 
of the skunks. He then passed to the home of the porcupines, 
which was colored according to the cardinal hues. He next 
entered a house made of black water, with wind for the door, 
which was the home of the frog, water snake and the animals 
of the water, and here learned some of their mysteries. The 
next place was a house built of white rock crystal, the door 
being made of all sorts of plants, and was the home of the 
supernatural young women. 

He also went to the house of cherries with a door of lightning. 
Here he found the gods arranged around the fire holding arrows 
made of the cliff-rose in their hands, and afterward to the leaf 
mountain and found a house made of dew drops, with a door 
made of plants. This was the home of the goddesses who had 
long bodies. They had plumes on their heads and were so very 
tall they seemed to touch the heavens. Leaving the house of 
dew he came to the white water and the great spring, where 
there was a house of corn pollen, the door of daylight. The 
ceiling was supported by four spruce trees and rainbows ran in 
every direction, making the house shine within with beautiful 
colors. Hastjelti next took him to the house of brown water, 
and led him to the top of a high hill where he could see his own 
home. When he arrived at home it took him four days and 
our nights to relate his adventures and to instruct his hearers in 
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the mysteries which he had learned. On the fifth day they sent 
out couriers to invite the neighbors to a great feast and dance, 
and then the sand-paintings were introduced. 

There are four sand-paintings which embody this mountain 
chant, each representing the visit of the Navajo chief to the 
different houtes in the rocks and the people which he there met, 
with the various objects which surrounded them. 


' The first represented the home of the snakes, which was a house made 
of the dark water. In the center of the picture was a circular cavity to 
represent the water, which was sprinkled with charcoal.* Surrounding 
this are four parallelograms representing the rafts of sunbeams.f 


This figure of Hastjelti, the divinity who befriended the Nav- 
ajo prophet, differs from the wind god in appearance. He is 
represented as wearing a white skirt, bordered with black lines, 
to symbolize the black clouds. He carries the squirrel pouch 
in his hands, in which is the food of the gods. He wears on 
his head plumes, which are also symbols of the clouds. He has 
moccasins of different colors and garters. He is the chief moun- 
tain divinity of the Navajos. 


The second picture represents the painting which the prophets saw in the 
home of the bears in the Carrizo Mountains, and contains the figures of the 
mountain divinities and the plants which they protect. There is in it the 
same rainbow, sunbeams, rafts, and the same water bowls. But on the 
rafts are the four gods which have the human form; each one with the feet 
placed upon the raft and the head extending so as to represent the cardinal 
points. These divinities are painted different colors also, to represent the 
world waters—blue, black, white and yellow. The arms are half extended 
and are adorned with lines to represent lightning, and black to represent 
the clouds. They carry in their hands, suspended by a string, a rattle, a 
charm, and a bedhet. ‘They have skirts of red sunlight, adorned with sun- 
beams, also ear pendants, bracelets and armlets, made of blue and red 
turquois, the prehistoric jewels uf the Navajos. Their forearms and legs 
are black, to symbolize the rain-clouds, zigzag marks to represent lightning. 
At the side of each of the gods is a plant which has the same color of the 
god, a stalk of corn in the southeast painted white, which belongs to the 
eastern god, which is white; the bean stalk in the southwest belongs to the 
southern god, both painted blue; the pumpkin vine in the southwest belongs 
to the western god, both of them yellow; the tobacco plant belongs to the 
god of the north, both of them black. Each of these four sacred plants are 
represented as growing from five white roots in the central waters, but 





* The water is the abode of the spirits of life, and the water-jars were regarded as 
sacred. Cushing says: When a woman has finished a vessel, with its ornaments and sym- 
bols, she will tell you. with an air of relief, ‘It is a made being.’’ The space in the orna- 
ments was the exit trail of the or being. When the vessel cracks you can hear the voice of 
this ‘“‘made being,’’ supposed to be the voice of the associated being as it escapes. 


+ These rafts are called, according to Dr. Washington Mstthews, ca’dit/o/, or “rafts of 
sunbeams,” the favored vessel on which the divine ones navigate the upper deep. When a 
god has a particularly long journey to make, he take$ two sunbeams, fastens them together 
and is borne off whither he wills. Red and blue represent sunbeams and the morning and 
evening skies. External to the sunbeam rafts, a on them, are the figuses of eight 
serpents—two white ones to the east, twe blue ones to the south, two yellow in the west and 
two black in the north. These snakes cross one another and seem to stand on the arms of 
the cross; The neck is blue crossed with four bands of red. Outside of the eight snakes 
are four more of greater length, which fosm a boundary to the picture. These have differ- 
ent colors and may represent the rain-gods of the world-quarters. In the west is a black 
figure representing a mountain, in which the snake divinities dwelt. From the summit of 
the mountain to the central waters is a line on which are four foot-prints which represent 
the track of the bear, one of the mountain divinities. In the northwest of this picture is 
the figure of a wind-god, who awpeared to the young man and went with him to the home 
of the snakes. He is called Niltci. 
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spread out from the center to the circumference—alternating with the gods. 
The gods form one cross ard represent the four cardinal points. The 
plants form another cross and represent the inte: mediate points of the com- 
pass. The gods carry beautifully embroidered pouches in their hands, the 
pouches being the shape of birds. Near the gods 1s a figure of a suastika,* 
which 1s formed by crossing the center, the arms of the suastika being 
made of plumes; these are the cloud baskets which are carried by the gods, 
Surrounding the picture is the rainbow deity, with the body painted in 
different colors, to represent the rainbow, and the hands and feet black, to 
redresent the black clouds and the white lightning. The rainbow 1s always 
a female and reminds us of the lLris, the Greck goddess, who personated the 
rainbow. The third picture commemorates the visit to the lodge of the 
dew, whose door was made of plants of many kinds, and contains the figures 
of the goddesses with long bodies. ‘ 

Such is the foundation myth trom which some of the sand- 
paintings of the Navajos were drawn, and which was embodied 
in them. It will be noticed that nearly all the creatures which 
are mentioned in the myth have human forms and are represented 
as human beings with supernatural powers. Some of them were 
plants, and some were animals, but all had for their houses 
the various elements—the water, rocks, mountains, clouds, caves, 
earth. They also adorned their houses with the most beautiful 
things and colors, such as rainbows, dewdrops, crystals, corn 
poller, and spruce trees. ‘They dwelt in security, while the 
storms and lightnings, and whirlwinds played around their houses, 
where the supernatural beings, the wind god and the rain god, 
visited them. The object of the myth was to show that all of 
these invisible houses were opened to the medicine man, and 
that when he introduced the sand-paintings, which represented 
them, and made his prayer offerings and his sacrifices, all of- 
these creatures were committed to his assistance, that there was 
no disease which could not be dispelled, and no task which could 
not be carried out. The sand-paintings were full of the symbols 
which represented these different houses, but the people which 
dwelt in the houses were actually present in the images. 





*The suastika. with bent arrows for arms, is novel but this indicates that it is a sky 
symbol—probably denotes the revolving sky. The circles denote the sun and the crescent, 
the moon and the central cross the cardinal points, the colors the different colors of the sky. 
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PREHISTORIC CONTACT OF AMERICANS WITH 
OCEANIC PEOPLES. 


By PrRoFEssoR Cyrus THOMAS. 


As promised in my last paper (AMERJCAN ANTIQUARIAN for 
January, 1895), 1 now call attention to some data which seem 
to indicate prehistoric contact between certain tribes ot Mexico 
and Central America and peoples of Oceanica or Southeastern 
Asia. As my attention has been drawn to these incidentally, 
during investigations on other lines, my chief object in pre- 
senting them at this time, and without that study they deserve, 
is to induce others, who may be more fortunately situated for 
the investigation, to look into the subject along the lines indi- 
cated. 

Having presented reasons in my last paper for believing that 
Malay sea-rovers had, in former times, wandered over all the 
island portion of the Pacific, and might have reached the west- 
ern shores of North America—reasons, in fact, which would 
render it rather strange that they did not—we will now look to 
this end of the route to see whether they have left any traces 
of their presence in the latter region. 1n doing so my reasons 
for limiting the range of the examination to the region of 
Central America and Mexico will become apparent. I wish 
the reader to understand, however, that I have no reference in 
this paper to the original peopling of this continent. It is 
limited simply to the question of prehistoric contact between 
the peoples of the regions above mentioned. 

The status of this subject among the scientists of the present 
day is somewhat peculiar. It is admitted generally that the 
western continent was peopled from the eastern; that waifs 
from China and Japan have repeatedly been cast on our west- 
ern coast; yet any attempt to show connecting links between 
the two regions is sure to encounter ridicule. It fact it would 
seem that a tabu is laid upon the problem, forbidding any at- 
tempt to solve it. A late writer, speaking of Maya culture, 
remarks: “It were easy, in these names, myths and pictures, to 
pick out abundant analogies to the mythologies of Peru and 
Mexico, of the Pueblos and of the Old World It has been 
done over and over again, usually with a total oversight of the 
only point in which such analogies have much value—the sim- 
ilarity disclosed the world over by independent evolution of 
the religious sentiment. The effort by such resemblances to 
prove identity of historical origin is to be deprecated whenever 
the natural growth of myths and rites will explain the facts 
considered. * * * That the Mayan mythology and civiliza- 
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tion were distinctly independent, and were only superficially 
touched by their neighbors, I am deeply convinced.” Yet he 
adds immediately afterwards: “On the other hand, just how far 
the influence of this potent and personal culture of the Mayas 
extended it is difficult to delimit. I have found no trace of its 
peculiar torms in South America, nor anywhere in North 
America beyond the boundaries within which that extraordin- 
ary calendar was accepted, upon which so much of it was 
based; but this,as I have shown elsewhere, included not less 
than seven entirely different linguistic stocks.” 

How then are we to. account for the development of this “ex- 
traordinary calendar” over that particular section? 

A calendar system, which, though peculiar, does not appear 
to have been hampered by the restrictions to which other cus- 
toms were subject, as this author seems to imply, but over-rode 
the barriers of tribal distinctions? 

In the article published in THE ANTIQUARIAN March, 1894, I 
alluded to this peculiar calendar and called attention to what 
appeared to me to be some resemblances to it found in certain 
Polynesian time-systems. Since the preparation of that paper 
I have discovered reasons for believing that the investigation 
should have been carried back to the Malay Archipelago, as 
possibly the source from which both the Polynesians and Cen- 
tral Americans derived some of their customs, especially those 
relating to time-systems and the mythology connected 
therewith. 

As I have mentioned the chief peculiarities of the Native 
Calendar of Central America in the paper referred to, it is 
unnecessary to repeat them here as reference can be made to 
that paper, (AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, March, 1894). 

As will be seen by reference to my “ Notes on Certain Maya 
and Mexican Manuscripts,” published in the Third Annual Re- 
port of the Bureau of Ethnology, it was a custom both of the 
Mayas and Mexicans to arrange the days in groups containing 
five days each. The peculiar feature of this arrangement was 
that these days were not consecutive, but selected by a regular 
system of intervals. Hundreds of these groups of five days 
(or rather symbols of days), arranged in short columns, are 
found in the codices. Another unusual feature was, that one 
of these groups was assigned to each of the four cardinal points. 
This will be seen on plate 41-42 of the Cortesian Codex; plate 
44 of the Fejervary Codex, and 43 of the Borgian Codex; all of 
which plates are copied into the Third Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Enthology. This, as must be admitted, was a very 
unusual custom. The special regard paid by savage and semi- 
civilized nations to the cardinal points is well known, but this 
custom of assigning five days to each appears, so far as yet 
made known, quite unusual. And, lastly on this point, we may 
add that to each of the cardinal points, and in relation to the 
calendar, was assigned a certain bird. This is also shown on 
plate 44 of the Fejervary Codex. 
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By referring to Crawfurd’s “Indian Archipelago” we find the 
following statement : 


“The Javanese have a native week besides the usual week of seven days 
borrowed first from the Hindus and then from the Arabs The original 
Javanese week, like that of the Mexicans, consists of five days, and its 

rincipal use, like that of the same people, is to determine the markets or 
airs held in the principal villages or districts. This arbitrary period has 
perhaps no better foundation than the relation of the numbers to that of 
the fingers of the hand. Tne names of the days of the week areas follows: 
Laggi, Pahing, Pon, Wagi, Kliwon. * * * * * The Javanese con- 
sider the names of the days of their native week to have a mystical relation 
to colors, and to the divisions of the horizon. According to this whimsical 
interpretation, the first means white, and the east; the second red, and the 
south; the third yellow, and the west; the fourth black, and the north; and 
the fifth mixed color, and focus, or center.” 


Judging by thelist of Wakus, or periods given by Crawfurd and 
Raffles, these days could not have been consecutive, or a true 
week in any sense, but taken at regular intervals, probably of 
six days. Moreover, four of them were assigned to the four 
cardinal points and the fifth to the focus or center. 

Without dwelling longer on this coincidence, we will present 
some further testimony which has not, so far as I am aware, 
been heretofore alluded to. 

Among the ancient manuscripts of Java is one called Manek 
Maya, of which a translation, in part, is given by Raffles. In this 


is found the following passage: 


At the request of Sang yang Guru, the deity granted that he should 
have em male and five female children born unto him, without the aid of 
a mother. 

One of the sons called Mahadewa, being furnished with one of the 
daughters, called Wakadewi?, as a wife, was sent to preside in the east. He 
was, moreover, provided with a fort and palace of silver, a sea of cocoa- 
nut milk, and a white Zavi bird. His letters were 4a, na, cha, ra and ka, 
(the five first letters of the Javan alphabet,) and his day /eg7 (which signi- 
fies sweet). ; 

The second son, Samg yang Sambu, was sent to preside in the south; the 
daughter allotted to him for a consort was Sangyana. His kraton was of 
copper; his bird was a d/vamana kite; his sea was of blood; his letters were 
da, ta, sa wa, and Za; his day pahing. 

The third son, Samg yang Kamajaya (the most beautiful), was sent to 
preside in the west; the daughter alloted to him for a wife was Dewi Rateh, 
(which signifies the most beautiful female). His kraton was of gold; hissea 
was of honey; his bird was a kapadong or yellow minor; his letters werejpa, 
da, ja ya, and nia; his day was pon. 

The fourth son, Sang yang Wisnu, was sent to preside in the north; the 
daughter alloted to him for a wife was Sri. His day was wage; his kraton 
was of iron; his sea was indigo; his bird was a gaga or crow; his letters were 
ma, ga, ba, ta, and nga 

The fifth son, Sang yang Bayu, was appointed to preside over the center 
of the earth; the daughter alloted for his wife was Dewi Sumi. His kraton 
was of bell-metal; his day was kliwon; his letters were ga, lang, nia, ma, ma, 
la, pa. ya, and a; his sea was of hot water; his bird wasa gogek. 

The four remaining sons were appointed to preside in the north-east, 
north-west, south-west and south-east quarters respectively. 

The god of the north-east was Sang yang Pretanjala, and the letter at- 
tached to him was named b’ya. 

The god of the south-east was Sang yang Kwera, and the letter attached 
to him was named narasunya. 
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The god of the south-west was Sang yang Mahayakti, and the letter at- 
tached to him ws named gundva 

The god of the north-west was Sang yang Sewa, and the letter attached 
to him was named norwiti. 

It is evident at a glance, as was recognized by Raffles, that 
this refers to the Malay or Javanese astronomical, or calendar 
system. A deity is assigned to each cardinal point and one 
also to the center; a bird is placed at each, and a given day to 
each. The color assigned to the east is white; to the south 
red; to the west yellow; to the north blue, and to the center a 
mixed color. We are therefore justified in comparing it as an 
astronomical, or mythological system with the time syst m of 
Central America and Mexico. 

Now it will be observed that the days assigned to the five 
primary space points are Legi, Pahing, Pon, Wage and Kliwon, 
precisely those named by Crawfurd as composing the ancient 
Javanese week. As these were not consecutive, but in all p1ob- 
ability evenly spaced, they would seem to indicate a system by 
which the years would commence on certain days in systematic 
order, as in the Central American and Mexican calendars, 
Whether this was true or aot | am unable to determine posi- 
tively, as but little is known in regard to the ancient Javanese 
calendar. At least I have no works at hand by which I can 
decide the point. 

We have seen that it was the custom of the Mayas and Mex- 
icans to assign five days to each of the cardinal points By 
referring to the above extract from the Manek Maya, it will be 
seen that five letters were assigned to each of the cardinal 
points. Although this assignment consisted of days in one 
case and letters in the other, yet it shows an agreement between 
the two systems in astrange and certainly very unusual custom. 
Attention is called also to the fact that the Javanese counted 
but twenty primary letters (consonants) in their alphabet. 
“The alphabet of Java,” says Raffles, “is peculiar; it consists 
of twenty consonants (y and w are of the number), termed 
aksara or letters. In common with all other characters prop- 
erly Indian, these letters may be considered as syllables, com- 
posed of a consonant and an inherent vowel sound, which is 
invariably expressed, unless contradicted by a particular sign. 
Besides the aksara, there are twenty auxiliary characters.”* As 
there were but twenty days in the Maya month, it will thus be 
seen that there is therein another agreement, and that there 
was no duplication. 

The letters assigned to the fifth son, or central point, were 
nine innumber. Nothing is found corresponding to this in the 
native American calendar. However, we do find that both 
Mayas and Mexicans had a method of counting days, or rather 
nights, by nines, and these were called the “Nine Lords of the 
Night,” and are marked by foot-prints on some of the calen- 





One of the das should be written dha and one of the tas should be ta. 
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dars in the codices. The Hawaiians appear to have followed 
the same custom. This custom, which has so far been an 
unsolved problem, may find its explanation in the Javanese 
custom of assigning nine letters to the central point, or some 
mythologic concept which Jay still back of this custom. 

Referring again to piate 44 of the Fejervary Codex, as givenin 
plate 3 of the Third Annual, Bureau Ethnology, it will be seen 
that a bird is perched on a tree at each of the four cardinal 
points; then there is a bird also at each of the subsidiary or 
intermediate points. Accompanying the figure at each of the 
four cardinal points (though placed outside of the large loop 
for want of room within it), are five day symbols, as explained 
in the accompanying text. We also notice further that the 
large loops representing the cardinal points are differently 
colored. Reference to the fifth or central point is also fre- 
quently made in the codices, and in some instances, as plates 
11 and 12 of the Borgian Codex, the central figure is striped 
with different colors. The assignment of colors in the above 
extract from the Manek Maya is substantially the same as that 
given by Crawfurd; white is to the east. 

The method of assigning colors to the cardinal points is not 
unusual, nor can we say that the reference of birds to the four 
quarters is unknown in the mythology of widely different peo- 
ples. Our argument is based upon the fact of the number of 
agreements, including some features which appear to be limited 
to the regions here referred to. The more complicated the 
systems and the greater the number of agreements in details, 
especially those which are not easily explained as the natural 
growth of myths, the stronger becomes the evidence of contact. 

Theassignments of colorsamong the tribes ot Central America 
and Mexico were by no means uniform, nor has any evidence of 
entire uniformity in this respect among either the Mayas or 
Mexicans been discovered. However, Dr. Brinton (“Primer”) 
says, “On the other hand, it should be noted that the names of 
the winds in Maya distinctly assign the color white to the east.” 
This as will be seen by referring to the extract given above, 
agrees with the Javanese custom. 

It is stated by Raffles, in his “History” heretofore referred to, 
that in the Cheribon Manuscript, “which appears to be entirely 
of an astronomical or astrological nature, the year appears to 
be divided into four portions, each distinguished by the peculiar 
position of a naga or serpent. The first of the three divisions 
includes Fista, Sada, Kasar; the form and shape of the great 
naga in these seasons is first stated, and represented by a 
drawing.” 

__Now, if we examine the Mexican codices, where facts and 
ideas are represented rather by pictures of symbolic meaning 
than by characters or hieroglyphics, as in the Maya, we see 
precisely this Malay or Javanese method of representing the 
four time periods or four seasons. This is seen in plate 43 of 
the Borgian Codex (reproduced in Fig. 4 in Third Annual 
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Rep.), and plate 24 of the Vatican Codex. In each of these 
there are four coiled serpents, one to each cardinal point. In 
that of plate 43, Borgian Codex, within the coils of each ser- 
pent is a colored figure, accompanied by five day symbols. In 
the center, toward which the heads point, is a sun symbol. 
It is evident, therefore, that the reference in this plate is to 
time, and the four serpents are four time periods, or the four 
seasons. The serpent as atime-symbol is not unusual, but the 
arrangement of four serpents in the manner designated is the 
peculiarity that becomes of special importance in this com- 

arison. The calendar wheel, as figured by Duran (Fig. 8, 
Third Ann. Rep.), is evidently kut the conventionalized form 
of the four serpents. 

Thus we see that the calendar system of the Malays, especially 
the Javanese, as set forth in the brief extracts given above, 
although undoubtedly imperfect and incomplete, agrees with the 
Central American system in some five or six important particu- 
lars, three of which, at least, are unusual, and, so far as I am 
aware, known only to these two systems. For instance, a deity 
was assigned to each cardinal point; a color to each; a bird to 
each, and five days or letters to each. Again, we find in each 
system the method of referring to the central point and assign- 
ing to it a mixed color. And also that in each system the 
divisions of the year or other time periods are represented by 
four serpents. 

Therefore it may well be asked whether it is conceivable 
that there should be such close agreement in regard to unusual 
customs and minute details without previous contact or histor- 
ical connection. It is true that there are, so far as appears 
from the data I have at hand, two important particulars in 
which the Maya calendar differs from the Javanese. In the 
former, as is well known, it was usual to count twenty days to 
the month and eighteen months to the year, and to number the 
days by thirteen, thus giving a time period of 260 days, called 
a sacred year and included in the common or solar year. In 
the Javanese calendar thirty days were counted to the month 
and twelve months to the year, and thirteen does not appear 
to have been used as a counter. However, it is evident that 
originally the Mayas counted time by the revolutions of the 
moon. It also appears that there was in vogue, at least in some 
sections, a secular month of thirty days, giving twelve months 
to the year. In the “Report on the City of Valadolid, written 
by the Corporation of the city by order of His Majesty and 
the very illustrious Senor Don Guillen de las Casas, Governor 
and Captain General, April, 1579,” we find the following state- 
ment: “They [the Indians] divided the time by months of 
thirty days, and on the first day of the year, before dawn, every 
one, including the Alquin, watched for the rising sun and held 
a great feast on that day.” 

There are other points in regard to these calendars which 
are worthy of notice, which, however, Iam not prepared to dis- 
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cuss without -consulting certain works not now at hand. The 
fact that the title of the epic from which the above extract 
is taken—‘* Manek Maya’”—contains the name of the Central 
American people to whom we are referring, may have no 
special significance, as Maya is a name frequently met with in 
Hindu mythology. In one role he was heaven's chief archi- 
tect. However, the following statement in the first paragraph, 
taken in connection with what has been given, may deserve at- 
tention. After alluding to the great ball or egg which con- 
tained the universe, it is said that it separated into three parts; 
one part became the heavens and earth, another became the 
sun and moon, and the third was man, or Manek Maya. All 
having made obeisance to the Sang yang Wisesa, he addressed 
himself to Manek Maya and said: “Hereafter thou shalt be 
called Sang yang Guru.” 

Although the usual meaning of maya in the Malay is “illu- 
sion, phantom,” yet in this place it appears to have been the 
name given to the first man, whose descendents were to possess 
and rule the earth. It is therefore consonant with the usual 
habit of savages of applying to themselves a tribal name signi- 
fying “men.” No satisfactory interpretation of this name 
(Maya) has as yet been given by linguists as applied to the 
people of Yucatan, though numerous attempts in this direction 
have been made. 

I am aware that the argument from analogy is generally con- 
sidered weak and unsatisfactory. Yet more than one theory 
has been based on analogy, that was subsequently confirmed by 
more convincing evidence. In regard to the question now 
under consideration, with possibly the single exception of the 
linguistic line, the gap can be bridged only by analogy. Even 
though archeological and ethnological research shall bring to 
light, as I believe it will, much additional data bearing on this 
question, still the conclusion reached therefrom must be chiefly 
on comparison, which, after all, is but one form of analogy. I 
therefore consider it legitimate in this discussion to call atten- 
tion to isolated facts and fragments of evidence, although the 
immediately connecting links to form the chain be yet undis- 
covered, provided they fall directly and consistently into the 
line of the other testimony. 

I therefore present an additional item suggested by the ex- 
tracts from the Manek Maya given by Raffles, portions of which 
have been quoted above. A few lines preceding the part we 
have quoted, it is said: ‘“ Before the heavens and earth were 
created there existed Sang yang Wisesa’”’ (the all powerful.) 

The term Sang yang is used to signify that the person to 
whose name it is prefixed is a deity. With the Javanese, 
Wisesa was considered the Creator, though Sang yang Guru was 
their chief, direct deity, or over-ruler. If we turn to the Maya 
lexicon we find the somewhat strange coincidence, that zizah 
signifies “to create from nothing, make exist, give birth to;” 
and that zthzahul signifies ‘crea or.” Kamajaya, the third son 
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of Guru, mentioned above as presiding in the west, is Kama of 
the Hindu Pantheon, the god of sexual love (jaya being asuffix 
denoting “victor,” “conqueror’). In Maya yama signifies “to 
love, to cherish,” and yamail, “love.” We might add to this 
list of deity names, but of course these resemblances must be 
considered accidental coincidences, and of no value, unless 
fortified by other testimony. I have given them simply to call 
attention to this line of research as one which may possibly 
give fruitful results. If not based on ancient contact, the sup- 
posed dim headlands would soon dissolve into vacancy before 
the light of careful research by one properly equipped for the 
work. . 

By carrying our inquiry back to India—which, as we shall 
show, is perfectly legitimate, even on the strict line to which 
we have limited the discussion—we shall be enabled to fill out 
some of the gaps in our knowledge of ancient Java, and fur- 
nish some additional analogies. 

The question of the origin of the Malays, except that they 
came from southeastern Asia, does not necessarily enter into 
the present discussion. All that is necessary for us to show is 
that their language, customs and mythology have been largely 
affected and materially modified by Hindu influence. Nor is 
it even necessary to present proofs of this, as it is a historical 
fact admitted by all. 

It is well known that the Hindus governed and controlled a 
part, at least, if not all of Java, for a long period, the dynasty 
of Hindu sovereigns lasting for a thousand years or more. 
“The Hindu religion and Sanskrit language,” says Crawfurd, 
“were, in all probability, earliest introduced in the western part 
of Sumatra, the nearest part of the archipelago to the conti- 
nent of India. Java, however, became eventually the favorite 
abode of Hinduism, and its language the chief recipient of 
Sanskrit. Through the Javanese and Malays, Sanskrit appears 
to have been disseminated over the rest of the archipelago, 
and even to the Philipine Islands.” Yet this 1s by a writer who 
considers the Malays as distinct from the Hindus. 

The Brata Yuda, the great Javanese epic, is but a paraphrase 
of the Mahabharata. The characters are to a large extent the 
same; even the scene of the warfare, though transferred to 
a isthe same. Astina is the great city; Kresna, Arjuna, 

udistira,.etc., are the actors. The Rama Kaiviis substantially 
the Ramayana of the Hindus. These are written in the old 
classic Kawi language and hence belong to the early days of 
the Hindu dynasty. We are therefore justified in referring to 
the Hindu mythology and cosmogony in our present line of 
argument. . 

As is well known, the Hindu cosmogony embraces four great 
cosmic epochs or yugas, three of which have passed; the fourth, 
or Kal-yuga, is that in which we live. In his late work, “Primer 
of Mayan Hieroglyphics,” Dr. Brinton, speaking of the Maya 
cosmogony, says: “We know practically nothing of the cos- 
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mogony of the Mayas, but it is instructive in connection with 
their calendar system to find that, like the Nahuas, they be- 
lieved in epochs of the universe, at the close of each of which 
there was a general destruction of both gods and men. The 
early writer Aguilar, says that he learned from the native 
books themselves that they recorded three such periodical 
cataclysms. * * * This would make the present the fourth 
age of the world (not the fifth,as the Nahuas believe); and 
this corresponds to the prophecies contained in the ‘Books of 
Chilan Balam’.” Brasseur had previously compared the calam- 
ities spoken of by Aguilar to the epochs of the Mexicans and 
Quiches. I may add that Bancroft, after comparing the differ- 
ent accounts of the Mexican epochs, concludes that the most 
authentic makes but three that are passed, the present being 
the fourth, 

This coincidence standing alone might not be considered of 
any special significance, but when taken with so many other 
resemblances—forming a series which it will be difficult if not 
impossible to parallel by comparing the customs, beliefs, etc., 
of two other peoples that had never come into contact directly 
or indirectly—does form a link in the chain we are endeavoring 
to trace. 

One of the notable incidents in the mythological history of 
the Hindu deity Vishnu, is when, as Narayana, at the beginning 
of a yuga or great epoch, he floated upon the calm and quiet 
primeval waters. Sesha, the seven-headed serpent, formed 
the living craft on which he rested, while Lakshmi, his faithful 
consort, sat at his feet. “The Supreme Being called Narayana,” 
says the Mahabharata, “unknowable by the senses became 
desirous of rest. The serpent Sesha, looking terrible and 
shining with the splendor of ten thousand suns, served as his 
couch. And that adorable and omnipotent God thus slept on 
the bosom of the deep, enveloping all space with nocturnal 
gloom. That everlasting Being was engaged in meditation for 
the re-creation of the Universe.” 

It is a rather singular coincidence that in the Quiche myth 
of creation, as recorded in their Sacred Book—The Popo! Vuh— 
we find the Creator, Gucumatz, as a serpent floating on the 
watery expanse. The words of the record are as follows: “The 
face of the earth had not yet appeared—only the peaceful sea 
and the space of heaven. There was nothing yet joined together, 
nothing that clung to anything else; nothing that balanced 
itself, or that made a sound in the heaven. There was nothing 
that stood up; nothing but the quiet water, but the sea, calm 
and alone in its bounds. Nothing existed, nothing but immo- 
bility and silence, in the darkness, in the night. Alone were 
the Creator, the Maker, the Ruler, the Serpent covered with 
plumes. Those who engender, who give being, they are ubon the 
water like a shining light. They are enveloped in green and azure, 
therefore their name is Gucumatz.” The signification of the 
name Gucumatz is “The Plumed Serpent.” 
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Possibly these cosmogonical ideas are the outgrowths of 
native myths. Possibly they are local developments, never- 
theless, there is a remarkable parallelism and a very marked 
similarity. 

Although the Society Islanders, like most of the south Poly- 
nesian tribes, believe that the earth was fished up out of the 
ocean, yet, as we are informed by Fornander in his “Polynesian 
Race,” the remnant of a legend collected by M. de Bovis, for 
many years a resident on that group, bespeaks an older creed 
more in harmony with the older Hawaiian, Marquesan and 
Samoan cosmogonies. 

This legend runs as follows: “In the beginning there was 
nothing but the god /hotho ; afterwards there was an expanse of 
waters which covered the abyss, and the god Zino Tata floated 
on the surface.” 

A mythologic tradition once current among the Polynesians 
relating to the creation of the world, which Moerenhout has 
preserved, breathes the same elevated notion. It begins as 
follows: 

“He abides—Taaroa by name— 
In the immensity of space. 
There was no earth, there was no heaven. 


There was no sea, there was no mankind. 
Taaroa calls on high.” 


True, similar ideas are found among numerous peoples, yet 
when we compare these expressions of cosmogonical ideas with 
the native traditions of other peoples of both Polynesia and 
America, they have the appearance of being echoes of a higher 
strain from a more elevated origin. 


Another fact which I have not seen noticed is, that the monkey 
plays an important role in the mythological systems of the two 
widely separated regions, and in both appears to bear some 
strange relation to the wind. 

In the Hindu mythology, Hanuman, the chief monkey deit 
of the Ramayana, is the son of Pavan, the wind god, “I am, rf 
Sita,” says Hanuman to the captive queen, “an emissary of 
Rama, and a monkey begotten of Pavana.” The wind god was 
known among the Hindus by several synonyms. According to 
the Codex Chimalpopoca, men were changed into monkeys by 
the wind on a day Ehecatl, which is the Mexican name for wind. 
In the Popol Vuh, two prominent characters—Hunbatz and 
Hunchouen—are changed to monkeys by the two heroes Hun- 
ahpu and Xbalanque. Brasseur interprets the two latter as, in 
one sense, symbols of the wind. 

We also notice that in this Sacred Book of the Quiches, the 
two brothers, Xbalanque and Hunaphu are the leading char- 
acters who attack and destroy the princes and powers of 

. Xibalba, the abode of wicked beings and of the gods of cruelty 
and death; the “inferno” as Ximenes terms it. Two important 
characters of the drama are monkeys; and the animals of the 
forest often take part in the strife. The bird Voc or Vaku, 
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the winged messenger of Hurakan (god of storms and thun- 
der), is also an actor in the drama. Of him it is said that he is 
the messenger of Hurakan, resting neither in the heavens, nor 
in the underworld, but in a moment flying to the sky, to Hura- 
kan who dwells there. 

In the Hindu Ramayana, the two brothers, Rama and 
Lakshmana, after long and tedious search for Lanka, the abode 
of Ravana, the evil Rakshasa, who had carried away captive 
Sita, the wife of Rama, destroy him and his demon hosts. This 
ten-headed Rakshasa was the ruler over demons and the hosts 
of evil beings. The brothers are joined in the search and war- 
fare by Hanuman the monkey god, and his monkey hosts. The 
bears also take an active part with the attacking heroes. The 
bird deity Garud, the tireless wanderer of the skies, the temp- 
est breeder, the huricane, also with others of his species plays 
an important role. 

Although the details are widely different in the two epics, 
yet the former, it would seem, might, without a severe stretch 
of imagination, be deemed a faint echo of the latter, a dim 
remembrance of an ancient tradition. Vaku, the messenger of 
Hurakan, was in fact the wind, and Vaya was the wind with the 
Hindus—changed to Boyu by the Javanese. It may also be 
added that in both traditions sorcery plays a very important 

art. I am not sufficiently versed in myths to understand the 
idea which lies behind the connection of the monkeys and 
wind. It is certainly singular that this mythologic notion 
should be found in two regions so widely separated as India 
and Central America, unless there had been contact. 

If Brasseur and Brinton are right in their interpretation of 
Nimak—one of the deities referred to in the Popol Vuh—we 
find therein another coincidence. The latter says “the name 
Nimak is elsewhere given Zaki-nimak. The former means 
‘Great Hog,’ the latter ‘White Great Hog.’ Brasseur translates 
ak as ‘wild boar,’ but it is the common generic name for the hog 
without distinction of sex. * * * * Thus we find here an 
almost unique example of the deification of the hog; for once 
this useful animal, generally despised in mythology and anathe- 
matized in religion, is given the highest pedestal in the Pan- 
theon.” Of course the reference must be to the native wild 
hog or peccary. 

As is well known, the form assumed by Vishnu in one of his 
avatars was that of the boar, according to the Javanese repre- 
sentation, with small, sharp horns. Inthe Manek Maya, before 
referred to, Kala Gamarang is a hog who tries to posses himself 
even of Dewi Sri, the wife of Vishnu. 

It is remarked by Violet-le-Duc ( Charney, Ruines Amer.) that 
certain passages of the Popol Vuh show a singular analogy to 
the heroic histories of India. 
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THE SILVER VESSEL FROM GUNDESTRUP. 


Dr. Sophus Muller, Director of the Store Nordiske Museum, 
Copenhagen, in JVordiske Fortidsminder, gives a full descrip- 
tion of the great silver vessel found in Gundestrup bog in Jut- 
land, May 28, 1891. The vessel tas been placed on exhibition 
in the Store Nordiske Museum, Copenhagen. 

No archeological find has created more interest since the dis- 
covery of the famous Golden Horns in 1636 and 1734. A 
laborer working in the bog tound this vessel about three feet 
below the surface. Danish archeologists agree that originally 
it was not buried, but that the bog grew up around it and 
gradually covered it. Its various parts were separated. Most 
of the upper edge, with 
the rings to carry the 
vessel, were not found. 
The main point of inter- 
est centers on the ques- 
tion of origin. Is it of 
Gallic origin or was it 
made in Denmark? Dr. 
Muller considers it possi- 
ble that it was made in 
Denmark by Danish 
o> workmen, who had 
Vesse: from Gundestrup. learned their art in Gaul. 
French archeologists claim a Gallo-Roman origin for it and 
have lately been allowed to make an exact copy tor the Paris 
collection of Gallic antiquities. To a French savant the vessel 
represents a link in his studies of the development of early art 
in France. The animals ot the ‘vessel point decidedly to a 
southern climate. Elephants, lions, hyenas, leopards, etc., are 
all foreign to Denmark. 

Of the inner plates only two are partially visible in the illus- 
tration. On the one to the right we see four armed knights, 
below tHem, soldiers. Above them is a serpent with agoat head, a 
religious symbol well known among Gallic antiquities. Back 
of the knights and the foot solaiers is a giant figure, who holds 
a human figure in his extended arms head downward over a 
vessel. Here we have a suggestion of human sacrifice, which 
was common among the Gallic and Germanic peoples, even at 
the time of the birth’of Christ. On the bottom plate is a hunt- 
ing scene; a man killing an auroch, which seems to prove an early 
date for the vessel. On the outcr plates a hunter holds two 
stags by the hind legs, a pictorial representation common in the 
olden times. The nude bust on the next plate is evidently a 
female goddess, and the two small figures next to her are her 
priestesses.— The Literary Digest. 
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Editorial. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


WE have to record in this number the recent death of several 
of the former contributors to the journal: Judge C. C. Baldwin, 
of Cleveland, Ohio; Rev. J. O. Dorsey and Col. Garick Mallery, 
Washington, D. C.; Prof. Augustus C. Merriam, formerly pro- 
fessor of Greek in Columbia College, N. Y., latterly the chief 
director of the American exploration in Greece. The editor 
would take occasion to say it was the privilege of having these 
gentlemen as associate editors and contributors that was appre- 
ciated at the time, but now more than ever, for it was at a 
time when the subject of archeology was not so popular as at 
present, and when it was a struggle for the ANTIQUARIAN, which 
was then the only journal devoted exclusively to the subject, 
to secure recognition. ‘ There were, to be sure, other gentlemen 
who aided in giving a reputation to the magazine, several of 
whom have already gone before, among them, Prof. J. S. New- 
berry, of New York; Prof. John Avery, of Brunswick, Maine; 
Prof. John T. Short, of Columbus, Ohio; others are still living 
and are in active service.* 


Some of these gentlemen begun their literary career in writing 
for the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, at least the articles which 
appeared in the pages were the first brought before the public, 
but nearly all of them have established world-wide reputations 
as the authors of books, and the leading archzologists of 
America. It was the delight of the editor to see the rapid 
stride which they made in their own chosen departments, and 
to know that honors were gathering around them as the leaders 
of thought and the representatives of the best scholarship, 
though if anyone had then prophesied that they would take 
their departure so soon, it would have brought sadness to his 
heart. Many words of commendation have come before the 
editor since the death of these distinguished scholars, some of 
them from private letters, others from the public press, the 
latest of whieh contain the words spoken over the grave of 
Prof. A. C. Merriam, in Athens, Greece. They are as follows: 

‘Seven years ago Augustus Merriam, Professor of Archeology 
and Greek Literature in Columbia College, came to Athens as 
Director of the American School. At that time full of life and 
vigor, he so ably directed the then newly established institu- 





*Dr. Washington Matthews, Dr. D. G. Brinton, Dr. Cyrus Thomas, Dr. A. H. Sayce, 
A.S. Gatchet, Prof. J. D. Butler, E. A. Barber, W. H. Holmes, A. F. Bandelier, L. P. 
Gratacap, Rev. M. Eells, Rev. Selah Merrill, Prof. R. Anderson, Jas. Deans. 
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tion as to render it in many respects the compeer of the other 
archeological schools in our community. As an example of 
this able management may be mentioned especially the exca- 
vations conducted by him at Sikyon and at Iparia in Athens. 

Returning to his native land, Merriam then advanced the 
cause of archzological science by teaching and publication 
more than any other man in America; nor did he ever cease to 
labor in behalf of the beloved school at Athens. This school 
and his love for classical archeology bound him to Athens 
with indissoluble bonds, so that a few days ago he once again 
visited our city, proposing to remain with us all winter, pursu- 
ing his favorite archeological studies. But God had disposed 
otherwise. As the soldier falls on the field of battle, fighting 
for his fatherland, so Merriam fell contending in the cause of 
science. Onthe Acropolis, studying the immortal monuments 
of antiquity there, he was smitten by the dread disease which 
in a few days bore him to the tomb. 

It was fated that the soil of thy fatherland should not cover 
thee when dead. But the land which receives thee is not a 
stranger to thee. It is a land hospitable and loving. Here by 
Lolling’s side thy grave is made. The attic earth which covers 
the bones of Ottfreid Muller, Lenormant and Schliemann will 
receive and guard thee also in peace.” 





° 


THE UNION OF SOCIETIES AND THE ASSOCIATION 
OF SCIENTIFIC MEN. 


The union of societies in annual congress in Washington and 
Philadelphia during the month of January has given a hint as 
to what may be accomplished in the Interior. Scholars and 
scientific men are perhaps more numerous on the Atlantic coast 
than in the Mississippi valley, but thereare here many institutions 
of learning in which are naturalists, archeologists, ethnologists, 
as well as linguists, Folk-lorists, students of classic mythology, 
and gentlemen of varied culture, some of them Orientalists, 
Egyptologists and Assyriologists, others Americanists, who are 
already making their mark. Chicago isthe headquarters formany 
of these. Here there are professorships for the study of com- 
parative religion. Why should there not be an annual congress of 
anthropologists at the west—a congress which should embrace 
the different departments mentioned—somewhere in the Missis- 
sippi valley, and so save the expense of a distant journey to 
the sea-coast. The eastern and western men can assemble in 
the summer-time in connection with the American Association 
or some other general body, but the specialists in the different 
departments need to associate oftener than once a year to com- 
pare notes and form acquaintance. We commend this subject 
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to our confreres in the Mississippi valley. At the same time 
will extend our hearty congratulations to the gentlemen on the 
Atlantic coast who have found so much satisfaction in the 
congress held during the past winter. 





Lo. 
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Correspondence. 


IDENTIFYING THE “LAND-MARKS” OF EARLY 
HISTORY. 


On the importance of identifying the events of early history 
by certain land-marks in Illinois was started by the editor of 
the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN during the winter. As a result, 
letters were written and published in the Chicago papers by 
certain scholarly gentlemen, among them Mr. H. W. Beckwith, 
Judge A. O. Marshall, Rev. N. F. Douglass, and several others 
who have a taste for local history, and all able to furnish 
valuable information. 

A local archeologist in Chicago, whose name is totally 
unknown to the public, has, in a very ridiculous way, under- 
taken to criticise them, but has by the means brought the 
department of archzology into ill-repute. There are others 
also of the same make-up who are doing no good, but much 
harm, for they set up their own limited observation against the 
advanced scholarship of men who are well known, and seem to 
convey the idea that illiterate exploration in archeology and 
the collecting of relics is a passport for ignorance, and furnishes 
a warrant for rough and ungentlemanly attack upon the repu- 
tation of scholars and literary men. 
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BUFFALO ROCK. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


Dear Sir.—Noticing your letter in the Jnter-Ocean, making 
inquiry about the location of “Buffalo Rock,” I am moved to 
inform you that “Buffalo Rock” is in the valley of the Illinois 
river, about three miles west of Ottumwa (Illinois, LaSalle Co.), 
and on the north side of the river. It is about seven or eight 
miles east of “Starved Rock.” There is now a shipping station 
for a tile factory near “Buffalo Rock,” called “Twin Bluffs,” on 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. The river valley 
at that point is about a mile wide; nearly in the center this 
rock juts up into prominence, forming a landmark plainly seen 
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miles away. The rock is something more than one-half a mile 
long, east and west, and about two-thirds as wide north and 
south. I do not know the exact figures, but it is in the neigh- 
borhood of 150 feet in height. It is said to have been named 
by the Indians; they fancying that it resembled the hump on 
the shoulders of a buffalo bull, hence “Buffalo Rock.” 

For several years I was a resident of Peru, LaSalle Co., IIl., 
so am familiar with the region. Hoping this may answer your 
inquiry satisfactorily, I am, Yours respectfully, 

N. F. DouGtas. 

Newell, Iowa, Jan. 24, 1895. 
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ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES. 
Ay ALBERT S. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON. 


THE ALLENTIAK is a dialect of the great Pampean, or as others have 
called it, Araucanian, stock of languages of South America. The Araucos 
or Araucanians being historically the most famous people of Chili, the group 
of dialects spoken by the Indians of northern and middle Chili is aptly 
named Araucanian, while the cognate dialects heard on the eastern side of 
the Cordillera may be classed under the name of Pampean or prairie 
dialects. Brinton, the American Race, p. 323, has the following: “The 
Indians living on the eastern slope, about the city of Mendoza, and in the 
Cuyo province, are described as} claiming descent from the Pampean tribes, 
They were locally known as Guarpes (or Huarpes), and spoke dialects 
called the Allentiac and the Milcocoyac, not distant from the Pampean 
proper.” The missionary Luis de Valdivia has left some indications upon 
the Allentiac in his Arte de la Lengua Chilena—Ed. Lima, 1607, But at 
present a much more complete body of information lies before us in 
Bartolome Mitre, member of the Spanish Academy, who, in a 16mo. volume, 
entitled Lenguas.A mericanas, LaPlata, 1894, pp. 153, has published: “Estudio 
bibliografico-linguistico de las obras del P. Luis de Valdivia sobre el 
Araucano y el Allentiak, con un vocabulario razonado del Allentiak.” It is 
one of the publications of the far-famed ethnological Museo de la Plata, 
Director Dr. Francisco P. Moreno. The vocabulary, with Allentiac first 
and Spanish second, alone holds forty-eight pages and shows considerable 
judgment in linguistic matters, as does also the grammatic sketch preceding 
it, with its numerous paradigms. 


THE AFRICANS OF GUINEA.—The peculiar nature of the religion of the 
Guinea coast forms quite an attraction to philosophers and ethnologists. 
Adolph Bastian has made of it the subject of a treatise entitled “Zur Myth- 
ologie and Psychologic der Nigritier in Guinea.” Berlin, Reimer, 1894. 
Octavo, pp. 162 (map). The idea of guardian spirits being present all over 
the human body is here formulated so that every man has three spiritual 
inmates, the first of whom dwells in the head, the second in the stomach 
and the third in the great toe. The second of them, Ipin ijeun, is a pro- 
tector of fire, because food is prepared by his exertions. The dead who 
return to their families on earth are passing into a state of renascence, and 
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into the bodies of new born children as ancestral spirits. Idols which had 
been dedicated to the special use of certain worshipers by confining a 
guardian spirit into them, are, after the death of the worshiper, thrown 
away or smashed to pieces, for with death the demoniac power in them is 
supposed to escape. 

Similar ideas are discussed by the same author in the “Samoan Creation 
Myth and cognate things from the Pacific” (1894, pp. 51), where the mythic 
portions are worded in blank verse, or metrical rhythm, and the creation of 
the various genera of animals described at length and in a poetical vein. 


THE MORTUARY CUSTOMS observed among the present Indians of Argen- 
tinia are made the object ofa careful treatise by Dr. José Penna, La crema- 
cion en América y particularmente en la Argentina. Buenos Aires, El 
Censor, 1894, pp. 305. It was composed for the furtherance of the views 
and interests of the “Cremation Society of Argentinia,” and powerfully 
advocates the compulsory introduction of this mode of disposing of the 
dead. Theinvestigations made in this respect among the Argentine Indians 
were mainly conducted by Penna himself, and many details are added for 
comparison from the customs and usages of the Guarani, Peruvians, Mexi- 
cans and North Americans. 


THE LOCATIVE PREFIX A is not very frequent in American geographic 
names, but has a peculiar significance because it points to the historical 
settlements of two great European nations, the Spaniards and the French. 

Spanish names with the prefix a occur in the chroniclers of Hernando 
de Soto’s expedition through the Gulf States (1539-43), and have a parallel 
form in which the prefix does not appear: 

Aminoya, probably on Mississippi River; also Minoya. 

Anilco, site unknown; also Nilco. 

Anadako, now the Caddo tribe of the Nadako. 

Achalaque, a country; also Chalaque. It contains Cherokee, the tribal name. 

Another name, of later epochs, is as follows: Arkansa, pronounced 
Akanso or Arkanso, is corrupted from Kansa, K4’sa, Ka’sa, now a tribal 
name, that of the Kaw or Kansa tribe (the Arkansas tribe is that of the 
Quappas). Originally Kansa was but the people of ome totem, the “wind” 
people or “wind” gens. 

There can hardly be any doubt that this prefix a is the Spanish preposition 
a, from Latin ad, “to, towards,” now so frequently used with local names. 
The island Cozumel, on the coast of Yucatan, is in old Spanish documents 
called Acusamil. The city Oporto is also called Porto, and shows the 
Portuguese form o of the Spanish a, “at the harbor.” 

In Nahuatl names initial a is frequent, and often contains a¢/, water; so 
in Anahuac: “situated around, or along the water.” 

French names with the prefixes au, aux,, form exact parallels to the 
one considered above. These are contracted from a and the articles Zz, /es, 
a le,a les, This we have in New York and elsewhere. * 

Ausable, river and chasm, from aux Saddes, “at the sands.” In Indiana, 
Aglaize river, from French aux glaises, at the clay (banks); spelled in Irish 
orthography O’glais. 

Aux Cahos was once a frequent abbreviation for aux Cahokias, at the 
Cahokia settlements in southern IIlnois. 

Au}Poste stood for the town of Vincennes; Indiana, “at the military post,” 
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just as au Fort now means Quebec to the Canadian “habitans” or colonists, 
and further south “en ville” is “to New Orleans,” for the French Creoles of 
Louisiana. Istambul or Constantinople originated trom the Greek ezs fen 
polin, “into the city.” 

Oka or Okaw stands for an abbreviation of aux Kaskashias, with the 
meaning, “at the settlement,” or “on the river of the Kaskaskia Indians,” 
southern Illinois: aux Ka, au Ka. 

Opa, o Pa, au P4, on Illinois River, took its origin from aux Peorias, “at 
the home of the Peoria Indians.” Thus the name of the Piankishaws was 
abbreviated into Pian, of the Miamis into Mi, of the Putewatemis into Poux, 
of the Wiwaktanons into Weas, by the early French settlers. 

Ozark has nothing in common with the French word arc, dow, but is an 
abbreviation of aux Ark(ansas), at the town or towns of the Arkansas Indians. 


THE MELUNGEONS are a people of Tennessee, which has been made 
more of a mystery than they really are. They live at Clinch Mountain, 
near Holston River, and when they have merchandize to trade, they bring 
it for sale to the town of Rogersville, in Hawkins County, Tenn.; the locality 
where their homes are, is near the Quarries in Hawkins County, where 
marble of a pink color is now quarried. They are small of stature and 
darker in color than their neighbors, and though they call themselves 
Portuguese, James Mooney, who investigated them, thinks they are a medley 
of some Atlantic coast Indians and of inland negroes. By all events they 
differ in race from the Anglo-Americans, though they speak an English 
dialect, somewhat corrupted. They are known to have lived there for a 
century, says G. L. Babbitt, and will work only when under the press of 
hunger or other necessity. A short article on these people will be found 
in one of the more recent volumes of the American Anthropologist, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1889, pp. 347, sq.) 


ATHAPASKAN TRIBES OF THE WEST.—The Rev. A. G. Morice, a French 
priest of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, born in 1859, has, since 1882, 
lived as a missionary among the Western Tinnés or Déné; he has published 
ten books and treatises on these Indians, and according to Pilling’s “Bibliog- 
raphy,” composed as many or more manuscripts on their dialects, manners, 
dwellings, history, etc. In 1885 he was appointed to his present station, 
Stuart’s Lake Mission, British Columbia, among the tribe of Carriers. Some 
of his publications are printed by means of the “New, Methodical, easy and 
complete Déné Syllabary,” which he invented to represent the sounds of 
the Athapaskan languzges in a more adequate way than was done before 
him. Undoubtedly the name Déné is more fitting to call this linguistic 
family than Athapaskan, which is a Cree or Kristino term. Morice’s 
Western Dénés comprehend the three tribes of the Chilcotin, Carriers and 
Tsékehne, and constitute his special field of research. All of them, together 
with the Nahane, ‘vn Stickeen River, do not count over 3,260 persons, all of 
whom inhabit the western slope of the Rocky Mountains. Under the title, 
“Notes, archzological, industrial and sociological, on the Western Dénés, 
with an ethnographical sketch of the same,” our specialist has published a 
valued sketch of these tribes in the fourth volume, part first, of the “Trans- 
actions of the Canadian Institute.” Toronto, 1894, 8 vo., pp. 222 (issued March, 
1894, price $1), richly illustrated. In this treatise Morice has described 
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with great care and remarkable accuracy the physical qualities and invent- 
ive power of these untutored natives, and also illustrates the mental develop- 
ment of thetribes. The dress of the men and women are minutely sketched, 
also their dwellings, manufactures, houses and store-rooms, fisheries, boats, 
musical instruments, toys and playthings, medicines, wood carvings and 
other products of aboriginal art, their hunts and trapping expeditions, and 
a selection of other topics, all highly interesting for the general reader. 


PUQUINA OF SOUTHERN PERvU.—A tribe of Indians bearing this name 
formerly existed around Lake Titicaca and in some villages of the diocese 
of Lima, and was known also under the name of Uru, Hano and Ochomazo. 
Nothing of their language was in existence except a Lord’s Prayer; this 
contains a few Quichua terms, and hence it was believed the idiom belonged 
to the Quichua stock. Last year Mr. Raoul de la Grasserie published an 
extensive notice upon this language from the “Rituale seu Manuale Peru- 
anum” of 1607, in which devotional texts were found which revealed enough 
of the Puquina language to make its study possible. The French scien- 
tist soon discovered that it belonged to the great family of Maipure, also 
called Arawak, and that it formed one of its southernmost branches. The 
Moxo and Baure of Bolivia belong to the same stock, and but recently it 
was found that the Anti (or Campa) in Pert, the Cauixana and the Custenau 
of Southern Brazil, belong there also. The title of Mr. Raoul de la 
Grasserie’s publication is, “Langue Puguina, Textes Puquina contenus 
dans le Rituale Peruanum de Geronimo de Ore, publié & Naples, 1607. 
Par R. de la Grasserie.” Leipzig, K. F. Koehler, 1894. Octavo, pp. 67. The 
Indian texts are made accessible by means of a French interlinear transla- 
tion, and by the Spanish version standing opposite. 

SOUTHERN INDIA REVISITED.—When the anthropologist, Dr. Emil 
Schmidt, went to the Dekhan for an exploring tour in the autumn of 1889, 
he landed near the southern end of the peninsula and went from Tutikorin 
by way of Madura to Madras. From there the general trend of his travel 
was in a southwesterly direction to the principality of Travancore and its 
capital, Triwandram, to Cape Comorin, one of the points of greatest iuterest 
being the enormous drawidian temple of Madura. He then went along the 
western coast to Cochin, from there to Koimbator, then into the Andmala 
hills, the western and the eastern Nilgherries, to return again to Koimbator. 
Calicut and surroundings were the last points seen by him before his return 
to Europe. Although the Doctor's style is graphic, pictorial and enthu- 
siastic, he never surrenders, though describing scenes entirely novel and of 
amazing grandeur, to boundless imagination and fanciful poetry. His 
sketchings of men and nations are as true and attractive as those of the 
hills, mountains, forests, coasts and rivers, and in the latter the genius of 
the naturalist may be discovered. Among the salient chapters of his narra- 
tive may be quoted the description of the temple of Madura, which is sacred 
to Siwa and his wife, the goddess Sandarishwara. This structure is typical 
for the other temples in southern India; there is always the winama, or 
“house of God,” with the dark and square-shaped cella, the roof in pyramid 
form, long colonnades to shelter visitors from the sunrays, a pond for 
ablutions and refreshing baths, long temple walls ending in the pyramidal 
gopura or gate-tower. 

To pay a visit to the Maharadsha or ruler of Travancore, is undoubtedly 
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an attraction to any traveler who loves to see large and sumptuous royal 
mansions, quaint and obsolete ceremonial forms, and the gorgeous display 
seen at the courts of Indian princes. Such a visit is also instructive for 
studying the conflict between the old India customs and policy, and the 
conquering influence of European culture. For all these princes of East 
India will finally have to decide whether they have to follow the Indian 
policy or that of their foreign masters, and thus are forced into a political 
dualism. A quaint instance of Asiatic institutions is the fact that the full 
name of this ruler is composed of no less than nineteen titles. 

The civilizing influence of Great Britain upon India has no doubt been 
great. The corruption at the courts of the tributary princes was remedied 
or abolished, the criminal, though religious sect of the Thugs exterminated, 
and the suttees are a thing of the past. But the lower races, like the 
Kurumbar in the western Nilgherries, are still preyed upon by their stronger 
and inhuman neighbors. Upon the pretense of deaths caused by witch- 
craft the Kotas and Badagas will attack the villages of the Kurumbar, burn 
the houses and kill the inhabitants, as it was done as late as 1882 in the 
town of Elmanad. Raids of this diabolical kind are generally headed by 
some man of the Toda race or tribe, who, as a “lord of the mountains,” is 
entitled to strike the first blow. There are a number of Pariah communi- 
ties treated in the same way under some superstitious race prejudice, and 
we do not yet see the day coming when the light of humanity and better 
morals will penetrate into these partly impenetrable countries. Many other 
passages ot an anthropological nature are of high interest; so what Schmidt 
relates about the prisons and the treatment of criminals; the awe by which 
the Brahmin caste is still regarded by the people; the prayers held over 
the dead, etc. The book is adorned with thirty-nine photo-lithographs, 
mainly portraits, and though written in German, is set up in Roman type; 
the title is “Reise nach Sudindien, Von Emil Schmidt.” Leipzig, Engelmann 
publisher, 1894. Octavo, pp. 8 and 314. The same scientist has also pub- 
lished, quite recently, a succinct recapitulation of North American pre- 
historics, under the title, “Vorgeschichte Nordamerikas im Gebiete der 
Vereinigten Staaten;” Braunschweig, Vieweg, 1894. Octavo, illust., pp. 216. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY.—A leaflet published in 1891 by 
Prof. W. D. Whitney, and addressed to the members of the American 
Oriental Society, gives a brief resume of its history. It was in 1842 that 
certain gentlemen in Boston organized this society and elected Dr. John 
Pickering as president and Prof. E. F. Salisbury, of New Haven, secretary. 
In 1846 Prof. Edwin Robinson, of New York, was elected president, and 
Prof. E. F. Salisbury, of New Haven, as secretary. In 1855 a collection of 
books was transferred from Boston to New Haven. This made New Haven 
the de facto center, though the localization was not an object. The library 
has become, in fifty years, very valuable, having received liberal gifts from 
missionary societies, from the India office of London, from individuals, such 
as Dr. F. Hall, Rev. Dr. Thompson, and C. W. Bradley. The minutes 

an to be published, Vol. I in 1847, Vol. II in 1849-50, Vol. VI in 1859-60. 
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The proceedings began to be published separately in 1858. The Journal 
published at New Haven has now reached its seventeenth volume, thus 
making it a close contemporary of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. It is 
perhaps, the most scholarly production in America. Prof. Whitney, who 
succeeded Dr. Salisbury as corresponding secretary, and acted in that 
capacity for twenty-seven years, and who sent this circular letter to the 
members, died in December, 1894. The meeting at Washington in January 
devoted one day to his honor. The society has never left the Atlantic 
coast, though the process of delocalizing it is gradually going on, and it is 
to be hoped that a meeting will be held in Chicago before many years. 


THE PLEIADES.—The Eskimos at Point Barrow look upon the sun and 
moon and stars as fairy bodies, and they form them into groups, the same 
as we do the constellations. The star Aldebaran, with the cluster of 
Pleiades, are called the sharing-out of food (pa shukh lurin); the chief star 
represents a polar bear and the others hunters around the bear. The three 
stars in Orion’s belt are three men who were carried away in the dark 
winter. They were for a long time covered with snow, but at length, per- 
ceiving an opening, they descended farther and farther, and at last became 
fixed among the stars. Another group is called the house-building, and 
represents a few people engaged in constructing a winter hut. Their most 
complete myth refers to the sun and moon, who were brother and sister. 
The moon is considered cold and covered with snow. The figure of the 
man perpetually traveling with his dog can be seen on the surface. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FOLKLORE SOCIETY.—Mrs. Helen M. Bassett, the 
secretary of this Society, writes that a very successful congress was held 
in Nashville, in the month of January, and several valuable papers were 
read. Monthly meetings are also held in Chicago, in private houses, vari- 
ous literary and scholarly ladies and gentlemen attending them. It is grat- 
ifying to notice the increased interest in the subject, and especially to know 
that Chicago is the head-center of such a society and that so efficient a 
person is secretary. There are many ladies and gentlemen throughout the 
west, besides those living in the cities, who should be invited to join. 

GuIDE TO DEIR EL BAHARI.—A very convenient and useful “Guide to the 
Temple of Deir el Bahari” (that of Queen Halasu) has just been issued by the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. It has a folding plan of the site as just excavated. 
Price but 15 cents. Address Rev. W. C. Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 
No tourist to or from Egypt should be without a copy of this pamphlet. 

DEAN BUCKLAND.—The work which clergymen have done in connection 
with the science of archzology is worthy of record, for it appears that not- 
withstanding the general impression that their theological training creates a 
bias against advanced thought and the acceptance of new conclusions, there 
is not a more conscientious and truth-loving class of investigators, and none 
whose opinions are oftener quoted by succeeding generations. This is illus- 
trated notably in the case of Dean Buckland, who is called the “father of 
geology,” and may also well be called the father of archeology. He was 
the first to interpret the significance of the bone-caves in Europe. The 
result of his discoveries and theories regarding them was published in 1823, 
in a volume entitled, “Reliquiz Diluvianz,” which is still regarded asa 
classic, despite the changes opinion has undergone meantime. The facts 
treasured in the book give it a lasting value. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Higher Criticism and The Verdict of Monuments. By the Rev. A. H. 
Sayce. Oxford: Second edition ; London Society for Promoting Christ- 
ian Knowlege. Ncw York: E. and B. Young & Co., 1894. 

It was in the early traditions of Greece that destructive criticism found 
its first materials, but the reconstruction took place after the excava- 
tions by Dr. Schliemann. So the higher criticism has attacked the tradi- 
tionary view of the Bible; but the rehabilitating of the ancient book has 
already begun through the researches of the archzologists. 

The work of Dr. A. H. Sayce in this direction is of incalculable value, 
for it comes from the study of the monuments, and is founded upon a 
scientific basis and is perfectly free from dogmatism. His first effort is to 
show that the Bible is an old book and was not, as the critics claim, put 
together and edited by some unknown redactor at a late date, for it is in 
accord with the conditions of ‘the world and with the teachings of oriental 
archzology that the books of the Pentateuch should have been written and 
put together in the days of Moses rather than at any other time. He shows 
this by the fact that the art of writing, as well as of building, a high con- 
dition of literature and attainments in religious thought prevailed in Egypt 
and Palestine long before the days of Moses. Multitudes of inscriptions 
have been recently discovered in Arabia by Dr. Glaser. This gives to us 
an alphabet supposed to be older than the Phcenician, called the Minazan 
alphabet, the kingdom of Main having preceded that of the Sabaeans. 
It is also proved that the popuiations of western Asia in the age of Moses 
were as highly cultured in literature as the populations of western Europe 
at the time of the renaissance. 

The Babylonian language was a common medium of literary intercourse 
from the Nile to the Tigris. Papyrus and parchment are preserved in 
the dry climate of Egypt. Clay books were stored in the cities of Chaldea, 
Tablets sent from Palestine, Phoenicia, Tyre and Sidon, inscribed with the 
cuneiform letters, have been found at Tel-el-Armarna, Egypt. Canaan was 
the center of the correspondence. Kirjath Sepher was a “ book town,” or 
“city of books.” Kirjath Sannah was a place of speaking wherein the 
oracles were held. The influence of Babylonian culture was felt in Egypt. 
The sacredness of the seventh day was known. The story of creation and 
the deluge, as told by the Babylonians, has some very remarkable analogies 
to that contained in Genesis. It was certainly easy for Moses to have 
gathered the fragments of these traditions and embody them in the book, 
and there is no need of placing the date of the composition later than the 
Exo lus, though the wonder is that Moses, under the Egyptian training, 
should have had so exalted an idea of the true God. The Egyptian tutel- 
age of Israel is dwelt upon in this book, but the writer does not hold that 
the Mosaic ritual was derived at all fromthe Egyptians. Some things, such 
as the dream of Joseph and the divining cup, were Egyptian rather than 
Palestinian ; still we find nothing of the orientation of the temples, the 
worship of the sun and moon, or the embalming of the dead, carrying the 
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bodies over the water, or any of the Egyptian customs, in the Pentateuch. 
If the animal headed divinities were known they were not so much as 
named in the Bible. There was the simplicity of the Abrahamic faith, 
which was retained as thoroughly as if the people had been in the wilderness 
all the time of the Egyptian captivity. The development of the Israelitish 
nation as a nation took place so that they were able on their return to carry 
out the conquest of Canaan and to fill the land with a superior civilization, 
equal to that of the Hittites. There was a contrast between the religion of 
the Israelites and the Canaanites, but letters and arts were at a much higher 
stage than has been generally supposed. This has been proved by the dis- 
covery of the tablet at Lachish, for this was covered in peculiarly formed 
letters and shows that before the time of the Exodus there was a corres- 
pondence conducted between Egypt and Palestine, but in the Babylonian 
script. The Moabites one and inscription of Siloam belong to a later date; 
the one to the time of the Ahab, the other to the time of the reign of Hezi- 
kiah, about 650 B.C. Both of these stones not only prove the use of letters 
but prove that the Israelites adopted the language of the Canaanites or 
incorporated it with theirs. There is one singular fact brought out by the 
first. Chemosh, the god of the Moabites, was very similar to the Jahveh 
Jehovah of the Israelites, but differed entirely from the sun gods and 
animal headed gods of the Babylonians and Pheenicians. The national 
divinity of the Israelites was always a personal being rather than a nature 
power. The contrast of character in the god of the Hebrews, as conceived 
by Abraham and by Moses, with that of the gods of the Egyptians and 
Babylonians furnishes the proof that a knowledge of Him came from 
Revelation. 


Twelfth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1890-91. By J. W. 
Powell, Director. 

This volume contains the report on mound explorations by Dr. Cyrus 
Thomas, and is a valuable contribution to the literature on that subject. 
The report begins with a description of the emblematic mounds of Wiscon- 
sin, but the descriptions are confined to the few groups which were 
explored, and really give no view of the system of works which is 
contained in the state. The reader will have to go to the works of Dr. 
Laphan, now out of print, or the volume which was prepared by the editor 
of this magazine, to get any comprehensive view of the system or any 
explanation of the object of erecting the effigies. A description of the 
mounds and stone graves of Illinois, Arkansas and Iowa follows that of 
the mounds of Wisconsin. Here we have some new facts to greet us—facts 
which are gathered from the excavations of certain new groups of mounds 
and the discovery of many relics ; though the relics and mounds are of the 
same type as those which have already been described and which are well 
known, Dr. Thomas’ and W. H. Holmes’ classification of them having been 
established before the work appeared. The mounds of Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Georgia follow those of Arkansas, and resemble them in many 
particulars ; though the relics taken from the Etowah mounds differ from 
those found in any other part of the continent. The sensation which these 
relics made at the time of their discovery will be remembered, and the 
discussions which followed. Dr. Thomas calls them modern, but many 
claim for them a prehistoric origin and see in them the evidence of contact 
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with more advanced races, such as the Aztecs. The relics and mounds of 
North Carolina, Tennessee and West Virginia have already been dwelt 
upon by Dr. Thomas as proving the modern character of the mound- 
builders. There is nothing in the report which will settle this question one 
way or the other. Still further explorations will be required before we can 
decide as to the relative age of the different horizons found in the mounds, 
tor no one believes that they are all modern, and Dr. Thomas has made no 
effort to trace the mounds back to any remote age or to show the date of 
their beginning. The mounds of Ohio have been surveyed and re-surveyed, 
and the Bureau has corrected its own reports by publishing these surveys, 
- for they prove that the measurements and descriptions which were given 
by Squier and Davis nearly fifty years ago were in the main cerrect ; and 
Mr. Henshaws’ criticism of the archzologists who relied upon these 
descriptions was uncalled for and misplaced. We take the fourth volume of 
the “Contributions” and the twelfth volume of the “Annual Reports” and find 
that they are in accord, notwithstanding what was puplished in thé second 
volume of the “Reports.” The last part treats of the mound-builders and 
Indians, a topic which has already been discussed, and gives conclusions 
which have been adopted, though the distinction between the mound 
building “age” and the modern Indian age is being more and -more clearly 
drawn by most archzologists, and the two terms continue to be used 
The volume abounds with engravings, which bring before the eye the shape 
of the relics and the mounds in a way that no description by words alone 
can do. There is one feature of the book which is to be conmended—Dr. 


Thomas has given credit to those who have been engaged in mound 
explorations and has spoken kindly of all, even those who have differed 
from him in opinion. 


Louisiana Folk Tales. In French dialect and English translation. Col- 
lected and edited by Alcee Fortier, D. D. Boston and New York: 
Houghton & Claflin. 

The Negro Folk Tales in this book differ from those of Ben Remus in 
nearly all particulars. In fact so different are they that one can scarcely 
recognize as negro tales, and it is only when we come to the appendix that 
we seem to be treading on familiar ground. The book is thus an addition 
to the stock and will be sought for by collectors on that account, as well as 
on account of its original merits. 


The Journal of the Polynesian Society for January, 1895. 

The articles in this number are exceedingly valuable, for they show that 
a new era of investigations has begun. The Polynesians are not all so 
recent as some of the linguists would have us believe. Though the peopling 
of the islands by the Aryans will be acknowledged, the preceding aborigines 
are becoming known. To what stock did these aborigines belong, and 
what was the relation of that stock to the prehistoric Americans is the next 
question. No ethnologist can afford to do without this journal. 





